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S. PARKER, Jr., Chairman. 
Mr. Edward Thacher of Yarmouth, entered gwo | A bref sketch of the origin and plan of the in- 





Scudder, Jno. W. Scudder, Thatcher Hinckley and 


8 it was picked in natural bogs, and 
| for anit laguna not authorized toaward | Soon to be established by the commonwealth, is 


They have awarded to Edward Thatcher of Yar- | . . 
d $5 | from Boston, and is intended for the reforma- | "? means receive the maximum result. 
1 | tion of juvenile offenders—a class which has 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL, 
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‘| Imrortance or Derr Tittace. However 
This is the name by which another institution, | skilfully and philosophically we may carry on 
| our saving and application of manures ; how- 

| ever well we may select our seed, and choose 
| our seed-time, without deep tillage we can by 
Drain- 

ed lund, deeply stirred, and thoroughly pulver- 
| ized. becomes a kind of regulator of the weath- 
| er; for itself, it is not soon soaked in wet, and it 
| forms a store house of moisture in dry weather. 


It is to be located at Westborough, 


designated. 
in the County of Worcester, about thirty miles 


most alarmingly increased within a few years. 


t Bangor, .|""*"** Closng 
. me ae ee 
closed wart; —— : pian ot 
“e Sms PUBLISHED 
yO. 7. 3 BOSTON, SATURDAY MORNING, NO BER 6, 1847. 
'UBLISNMED BY | out checking their growth; bub nut and walout Herkimer county, is the greatest cheese coun- . 
' uw op . 1° | trees require the utmost eauti im spring and | ty in the State, and probably in the United Agricultural Reports. 

1M BUCKMINSTER, stone oe preserve their vitality; Whey esusily die States. Almost every man who has landenough | We select the following from the .ports of the 

“ } ! k nd makes cheese. They have! 2. a : 
_ | on being taken up from forests. Evergrecas of all | “SPS Cows and makes ey Parnstable County Seciety’s reports es published 

! see _ , ; some important improvements, that every man | j, the Yarmouth Register: - 
y J. BUCKMINSTER. | kinds are made to live on transplanting, without | 46.34 know who makes ch to any extent egister: . 

uivance—if paymeut is delayed | rouble, provided thata sod of entth istaken up with | any where. One of the most useful articles I REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE @® FARMS. 
$2,50 will be charged. | the roots and carefully removed with the tree— will undertake to describe. It is a tin vat. The| tn the performance of their daties, the committee 
eahr eat a withom =" ss aal . Pines, firs, and hemlocks have a tender bark on the 77 dared gg bgeca. esa Sree ae: ¢ have tavaiied nearly from one extreme pf the coun- 
_— ee ae ipped *| Lite . It is made of tin, 2 1-2 feet wide, 6 ty wo the other to examine into the present condi- 
- ‘ ‘ " hs emg yt ee | feet long, and 19 inches deep. This vat sets in- ten of its agriculiure aad note the igprovements 
less than six months. | OF "Re bark, aad the roots are eqajens. guid they | side of a wooden vat, 4 inches larger than the | which have been adopted in the management of 
sid be addressed Lo the | be pulled up, though ten feet ia length the tee dies. | tin vat, which leaves a space of Qinches between | farms and in the cultivation of particular crops. 
| But a short root, kept covered by earth is sufficient | the vats—so that the tin can be sarrounded with | Though the inhabitants of this county are, as a 
» reasonable terme. | for evergreen trees. water. Mr. Everett has 30 cows. At night bryoey ae ree er a 
———n | In regard to the Jeech we aré not positive, never he fills the outside vat with cold water; this | be towns the evidences of an imere in- 


rh expired 
‘red 
red 











RRESPONDENCE. 


rATORS! POTATOES! 


net yet “had my 
on the subject of pota- 


Sir i have 


have become inured to the sun. 


[ Editor. 





FARMING AFFAIRS IN MAINE. 


Mr 


Epitor,---l have a mind to talk a little 





| eurroonds and chills the'tin sét; the milk is | terest ia rural employments. The old system of 


| having had occasion to set any; bat from their-re- | planting exhausting crops for successive years, and 
semblance to the maples we should judge there 
would be no difficulty in transplanting them. Trees 
| that have been well tended in natseries are much 
more certain of living than the same kinds from the 


| forests, as they are more full of fibrous roots, and 


| then strained into the tin vat, and is chilled and | nee 
| kept from souring before .morning. In Favhietetto ae pi a — 
| morning the milk is strained in with the night's, | the ddhendtnts sea Fon intelligent. Vary. few rong 
| and then with a small boiler steam is introduced | pant more land than they can manure and lay down 
| into the water between the vats, until the milk | to grass in better conditias than it was stten broken 
, is heated to about 84°, which is asceriained by up. More attention is paid to the collecting of ma- 
|athermometer. They then put in the rennet, | terialsand the making of compost nvaneres; to the 
'and as soon as the curd has set, they break it | kinds of crops which are to succeed each other; to 
| up, and then introduce the steam as before to the reclaiming of swamp¢ and boggy lands and 
| seald the eurd, which they heat to 104°; they | ™eadows; and to the cultivation of trees and shrub- 
then elevate one end of the vat a litle, a take a | bery for use and ornament. he effects of these 
| plug out of the lower énd, and set in a tin strain- | Mprovements are visible in all our towns, in the 


pieces of land planted to cranberries, one of a quar- | sijtution may not prove uninteresting—and we 
ter of an acre and the other of two'rods, and exhib- | are the more inclined to atempt this, as we had 
ited specimens of the fruit. He also exhibited sev- | the pleasure of a short visit to the site of this 
eral specimens. of the different varieties of the cran- School a few days since. 

berry as they grew on the vines. Mr. ‘Thacher has 
more land planted than he entered for premiums. 
‘The foliowing is his statement of his mode of culti- 


| 





In April, 1846, three Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, by the Governor and Council, en 

Sis is and purchase an eligible site for a State Manual 
i "The quarter of an acre was planted last spring, Labor School, and to procure plans and estimates 
| The bog was formerly a mill pond, and the soil is a | for suitable buildings thereon—said lot of land 
| mixture of peat and mud, and was covered with a | to consist of not less than filly acres—and to ac- 
coarse grass. Last winter when the ground was | complish this object, the sum of ten thousand 
frozen | carried from the adjoining upland and cov- | dollars was appropriated. The Commissioners 
ered the bog from three toten mches deep with | (Messrs. R. Rantoul of Beverly, A. D. Foster 
coarse sand. [ cousider ten inches none too deep. | of Worcester, and L. Pomeroy of Pittsfield) in 
as cranberries so set will require no boeing. In ine course of the year selected the town of 
| Covering the bog, one rod of upland was cut down | Westborough as on the whole the most eligible 
| sufficiently to set cranberries for every three covered. place for the proposed School, and purchased 
The vines were set in April, May, June, and a few 
| for experiment in August. The hills were placed 
| about two feet apart, and the runners of the vines 














} 180 acres, for this purpose. A more beautiful 


}the farm of L. Peters, Esq., containing about | 


| lt isa bad conductor of heat, and is therefore 

| not easily over-heated ; but on the other hand it 

/is net soon cooled, and so keeps up an equal 

|temperature by night and by day, in cloud and 

| in sunshine, in the highest degree favorable to 

the healthy development of plants. [Farmer's : 
Herald. 





} 
} Arpite Oncuarn, The N. H. Statesman says 
that Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Chester, has an apple 
| orchard, planted and raised by himself, covering buat 
| two acres of land, the produce of which this year is 
| nine hundred bushels, exclusive of a second pickin 
, of inferior quality. Mr. R. has sold four handre 
| bushels for cash down, at $1,00 per bushel—reserv- 
ing five hundred bushels for a future sale. 











| your 


er; the whey then runs off; while they stir and 
| break up the card. —The ; 

fiom the vat to the cow barn, in a small trough, 
and is then fed to the cows. Most cows eat it 
greedily, and they think it is a greater benefit to 
feed it to cows than to hegs. ‘The éheese from 
this dairy weigh from 60 to 90 pounds, and is 
marketed to be delivered on the canal monthly, 
at 6 1-2 cents. 

I also visited the dairy of Rodney Wiicox, in 
the same neighborhood, who has 70 cows. He 
pursues nearly the same method in making his 
cheese, and says the labor of making a cheese 


more to you, though it be but ‘sypedl talk, about 
Farming Affaire. I am givea t& gab, and you 
must bear with me if you can. 

The first Add/ing frost in our neighborhood 
eecurred on the night of the ninth of Oct. inst. 
There was a slight one on the 25th of Sept. 
but not enough to kill vines. Jack, some sea- 
sons, makes his visit to us in this region earlier 
than this ; and sometimes not till the very last 
of Oct. He is a white headed, cross old fellow, 
and he cares nota fig for any body ; he will bite 
and send his chill breath through 
broken windows and crevices of your domicils, 


toes 


| appearance ofthe pastures and m si of the 
Lerope ; of the enalesures, and of the iv about 
; the buildings. 
| The attention of the people has been generally 
| directed to the utility of planting forest trees on the 
sandy commons and beaches in this county. Forest 
trees improve the soil on which they grow, and are 
a source of profit for timber and fuel; but their 
greatest use is the protection which they afford wo 
the cultivated fields against the winds from the 
ocean, which stint and blast vegetation exposed to 
their unbroken violence. 
The high price of corn last spring induced the 
farmers in this county to extend its cultivation, and 


| have generally extended from hillto hill. The plants 


were all selected the year preceeding when 





in froit, 


and marked by putting down sticks beside them. 
The produce this year was about half a bushel. 


it The whole amount expended on the quarter of an 





acre is— | of a correspondent of the New York Coumer- 
For carting on the sand ll 68 | cial) ‘the clear waters of Chauncey Pond, (a 
Setuing the vines 400 beautiful sheet of water covering 181 acres, lav- 
Hoeing the same 400 ing the beach at the foot of the hill, and stretch- | 
{ 
Whole expense 19.50 | 
The water was drawn from the two rods entered | 


| 
| 


| for premium in June, 1845, and the vines were set 
by shoving them with the hand into the mud. No 


location, it is beheved, could not have been se 


! 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


——_—__ 





lected in tbe State. It is elevated ground, com 
inanding an extensive view of the country aidund, GENIUS REWARDED. 


and from the bugding, when completed, the | Wo have never known a more striking example 
spectator wil! see on one side, (in the language | of genius rewarded, than has occurred in the case of 
| Dr. B. FP. Palmer, of this village. When about 
eleyen years old he had the misfortane to have his 
leg caught in a bark mill, and so horribly crashed 
that amputation became immediately necessary. 
ing away toward the cultivated Jands on the | From that ume he toiled on, struggling with all the 
South and West ; and upon the other side, the | hardships that would natarally attend a poor bo 


} 
| 
|= 


| uneven ground of the Bay State, cultivated to its | Who had been deprived by Providence of the ability 


highest extent, and divided by heavy stone walls | ' ngage in any active labor. His own wants nat- 





\ ION A correspondent in Hansen 
ne hbor of his succeeded nm 
ia | 
wont tatoes from balls, en ground 
, 
fraud from tubers, or old sorta, | 
worthless ely perished.’ 
fraud 
sees eens y of 1845, | planted seeds from 
BOR,» Cleamarg redeemed, i luce was three different sorts ,— 
»@2oraa © materially trem the others in form 
eebee ch dig I 
NNROCTIONT osed e {neither having any resemblance 
from which | took the balls. Last 
failed fraud ? l the three different sorta—none of 
° i worthte, 
+ Palle workin Last spring, I again planted the 
geport . . “teas. ‘ " 
port. . Closed OG L5pr etatig § ind apart of each kind have al- 
SA\CHUSET TS Last spring, | planted nine dif- 
ns tatoes, and more or less of sey- 
~thpl ++ Closed : 
‘ urrendered no onl ave rotte« 
“+ Cloned y yours, 
acter surrendered » e 
e ey ny bl LA KINGMAN 
SuMul , - 
harter thea closed. Oct. 26th, 184 
charter anuutied 
mtn . - } 
0 
. oaese ; a Pr etlie | of potatoes have oc¢ sionally 
f cdeen 
eves Clamede All kinds of soils have been 
‘ eur ‘ . 
ye taba ou codnomnat, ng potatoes And all precautions 
orthiews, 
worth legs. ve fuledto be effectual. All im- 
el 
Sectent wales too have been broached to account 
~ rthiess, 
ch. sur. redeemed, chas late planting; bigh manuring; 
closed ‘ . 
ed closed snd of tubers; hot weather; wet 
te ee 
' ! votes ned y weather; Ke. Re. Ke. Almospherix 
Closed . 
closed s been dwelt upon with confidence, 
Na et a So 
iid contradict t,—not koowing 
closed ad 
closed | precision What it meant. 
faited 
——- vo port ir self we pretend not to be 
, worthless, tl rot. Ewery theory meets 
| no sale, y . 
led no sale, tradict it Bat if an opin- 
y closed ny thing in this ¢ase, ours shall not 
d. 
ed We opine that pois s insects on 


worthless, 
Closed, 

redeemed, 
redeemed, 


worthlees, 
frat 
worthless 
worthlede, 
Irand, 
eed) redeemed, 





5@ ..pret.ds 
par 
v Opret.dig 
tow « mig 
botln operat's 
W YORK 
2. Pee 
_ fa... 1 
ul DD 


Was more distinguish 


e held than for the care he 
nal cleanliness (omplain- 
casion to the lute Chief 
lertngs he endured from 

ed and humorous judge 
‘remedy. You mast 
sald he to the general, “to 

t ven bed-side a tub 

| warm water You will 
tid having previously pro- 
‘pound of yellow soap, you 


body with 
Pom th 


} 
i 


it, immersing 
water, and at the 
ur the process concludes 
with towels, and serub- 
“Why,” 

1 few moment's reflection 
st heard, “this seems to me 
less than washing your- 
omed the judge, “ae 


Irv 


ha flesh brush.” 


Said Mr. C—, 
some notoriety, “l 


! PIT 
ler of 
pulpit only on one oecasion, 
r precuring my dismissal 
Lt one of the first diseours 
ver, subse queat to my or 
ig ny tex! and opening my 
Was directed to a young 
pish dress, and a head of 
in a ship immediately be- 
eman satan urchia, whe 
! evil one him- 
eive the youngster thought 
aying off on the sproeed 
The boy held his fore 
of the young man, about 
h would a nail red in the 
his knee, commented 


moby the 


imitation of a smith ia 
whole thing was se ludice 
only time that I ever 
th anythiog like mirth.’ 


ies. When carrying orders 
y point abned at. 
with the fly img shots, if they 
you It 
If sou should lose a leg, 

If you shoud both, 
n travel on the other ¢3- 

' lose your head, you had 
t veroal mes- 


0 the ve 
you should lose 


icliver @ 


tained in the Rochester 
pub shed, are the follow- 


itezec!oeTenhoeffler, and 
Loyrlor 


= 


JESTER. 


kelemeks 


> 





Cwe Dutchmen, living oF 
vi for many years beep ia 

ew door silence, 
> the toll 
you tink 


siler 


aides in 

wing cdalogee: 
twill be to-day, 
two or three banty 
What sort of weddet 
e first, somewhat netted 
der as you tink it will be ") 
“Well, | tink so, too sed 


fo you like Mrs. Hunt?” 
ressing hie friend. 

pitod the person addressed, 
aka fast d-d-d-do'na't you 
it in her ar-t-t-t-ticulutoas 


having recently returned 
: asked how he liked the 
very well,’’ was the replys 





ceived a bill of charges 
liows: “to curing yout 
id to gobbing about three 


od as another??? asked # 
‘Sure he is, replied Mr. 
al better.’’ 


r. A friend bas ted 


he blacksmith that **rivet 





M 


‘ 


mu 


vines 


| rsect 
frot. This rot is 
t weather, manures, and other heat- 
But hot weather alone has not done 
ither, nor manaring highly, nor slight 
! these circumstances hay pene d in 
4s many years ago 


heric influence we may as well 


fluence, or haman influence, or stellar 
that the at- 


It has not yet been shown 


potato fields is more impure now than 


s been Our aw has been as whole- 
hing for three years past as it has 
If it will do for human lungs it will do 


this is the presamption at least, 


posite has not yetbeen proved. 


e vine. 


W 


« dig them out and kill 


ose, for a moment, that some porsonous 


imong the potato vines,—invisible 
red ey Tuts see y wo wh a 
es have happened before. On this 
ry form of attack may be easily ac- 
Insects swarm in one place this year 


he next—they ravage one field and 


if you don’t look out for bim. 
tion against his seathing 
good comfortable quarters. 


The best protec- 


is furs, 
Don't let him get 


flannels and 


advantage, but keep him at proper distance, and 


he is as harmless as a chicken. 


‘Harvest home’’ makes joyful the farmer's 


fireside 


It makes merry the heart to husk the 


‘*pretty yellow corn’’---to gather the beans, the 
pumpkins, the apples, pears, plums, and the 


” 
**marphies 


too, if they don’t rot. 
Our harvest in Maine, though not so good as | 


was anticipated at onetime, yet, is full middling, 


if we except potatoes, 


The rot, the rot has 


done them up badly in some parts of our State. 
It beats Dickins, the very old **Boz’’ himself, 
the way we get served with our murphies. 
Wonder if any potato philosopher has found out 


the cause and the cure of this frost? 


If so, he 


should be sun for our next president in opposi- 
tion te “Old Rough and Ready.”’ 
We have had quite a plentiful been harvest 


in this section. 


The warm weather of the past 


summer has suited them toat; and they have 


done nicely 


The good housewife will be able 


to feast their lords plentifully with baked beans 
the coming winter, provided enough fat pork be 


| had to grease the bake kettle sufficiently. 


Corn, 


considerable fields of which for Piscataquis 


County have been cultivated 
grown and ripened well. 


Farmers here 


this year, has 
feel 


quite encouraged by these two years’ success in 


raising this valuable grain. 
be tried in coming seasons. 


Large fields will 
No question in my 


mind but it may be quite profitably grown in 


our County in all lands suited to it. 


soil is what suits it. 


Light dry 


In years past much more clover seed has been 


grown in our County, than this year. 


Farmers 


used to growing clover seed can easily tell by 
the appearance and feel of the head in season 


Stock of all kinds is high 
great demand. 


ing one untouched. They destroy 
t, and leave the other half sound 
influence can never be supposed to 


n open field. It takes a more gen- 


Respectfully, 
Piscataquis Co, Me., 2 
October 28, 1847. § 


lbe seeding well. Oor farmers found their 
clover crop was not seeding well, so they lay to 
and secured the most ef it for hay. 


Beans are in 


Bb. F. WILBUR. 





ut insects are migratory, and their | INTERESTING FACTS REGARDING SAL- 


uy marked, ‘The winds, too, drive | 


d two field. Locusts and grasshoppers 
vn to operate in this say. Our con- 
tL certain insects will yetbe found that 
to convey poison to the bulb ar tuber 
This potsen ts more or le s fatal 
: is hot and favorable to all kinds of rot 


(Editor 


MEADOW MOLES. 


| have a small pareel of rich 

The soil is black loam with « 

xiure of clay Reeently the field 
les as they are commonly called by 
country, have invaded my mowing 
roots of the grass and turned up 

| am desirous of expelling, ot killing 
purpose of putting an ¢ nd to their 
depredations As vou have de- 


ithention to the theery and practice 
° and are exiensive ly acquainted 
we of the most eminent farmers, 
sely to koow the remedy for the 

1 complain than any other gentle- 
whem Lam ae As a sub- 
your valuable paper, 1 take the liber- 


sarated 


formation from you relating to 
ins for killing, or expelling the 
ed animals It you can con- 
ver my inquiry soon, you will much 


od and humble servant, 
ABRAHAM HILLIARD. 
Oct. 20h, 1847. 


vre not aware that farmers have tried 
| to destroy 
cats have access to them. Dogs will 


ts, however, are not in so good odor with 
gs are, 
is Vagrants as soon as they go ou! for 
This persecution should never be coun- 
for cats are more serviceable in old set- 
n dogs are, and we should be overran 
nd mice without cats. 


pposed by many farmers that a few mead- 


p, loosen the soil and give a partial top- 


the grass 


vould have a tendency to drive away the 


t 


r fields, and lime would not injure the 


bottoms of an iron nature lime is usefal. 


[Editor 


1 communication relating to it 


ANSPLANTING FOREST TREES. 


» beech I am particularly desirous fo 
n. A Susscriser. 
ary, Oct. 27 1847. 


tlso for forest trees. 


* ls a very great difference in forest trees in 


i+ 


) their vital powers on transplanting 


MON. 


Two years ago a number of foul fish were teken 
in the ‘Tay, by orders of Lord Glenlyon, now Lose 


of Athol, and marked by having a medal attached | 


by a copper wire to the dead fin, or fastened to the 
tail, the medal having the nome of his grace and the 


number of the fish engraved. 


One of the 
retaken last season, in the Pay, about three months | ped out as soon as pessible when it stops boil- 
after it had been marked, when iu was found to } ing; for, if nm cools in the copper or brass, it is | 


hah was 


have increased from three-and-a-half to twenty-one 


pounds: 
montis! 
cently, in the same river. 
pounds. 


seventeen and-a-half pounds in three }iected even by the unpleasant taste imparted by 


Another of the marked fish was taken re- | the action of the acid upon the copper. 
lis weight was eighteen 


The reason assigned for this tish not hav- 


ing grown better ts, that the wire rouod the tail was 
too ght, the ski being ail cat round. 
(Dundee Advertiser. 


hc Uf fish will grow so fast it wil! pay the way 
to raise them—particularly salmon, as this ofien 
brings a very high price in the market. 


trout may be raised in any of our deep cold brooks 


that are not dry in summer 


the house might reduce the number of calla of the 


butcher to two or three in a week 


man a deal of trouble on settlement 


Fish are known to grow very 


is the growth of a single year, 


pose d to be nothing mere than two-yeur-old ale- 


wives; though the legislatare, in all its legislation 


fyat 


and 


34! 
Salmov 


A good fish pond near 


and save a poo 


day 


about alewives, never fully settled that quesuon 


Col. 8. Jaqaes of Charlestown tells us of the rapid 
growth ofa turtle that he put into a pond. 
had brought a large number of them on the deck of 
a vessel from Rhode Island to Boston, and as they 
these mice or moles other were not all wanted in a day Col. J. was called on 
He pat them into a pond 
them, but cats are and fed them with refuse vegetables, Kc., and in a 
few weeks, one that weighed 50 pounds, on admiss- 
snd they are sure to be haunted | ion, had attained to 75 pounds. (Editor. 


to meet the emergency. 


A frien 





MATTERS IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Messrs Editors—I came 


Utiea last week on the railroad, over as rough a 
road as any man would wish to travel on. 
timbers are decaying, and the iron is a flat rail, 
re not injurious to a closely swarded mead- | 41.4 g9 | ght as to be frequently starting off from 
ey seatter on the surface the earth that the bed pieces ; and it requires a man ot sume 
nerve, who knows the danger, to ride with per- 
They are beginning to lay the 
road anew with heavy T rail, which carries the 
cars very smoothly, and on which they run with 


fect composure. 


more speed and safety. 


‘lhe Legislature have passed an act requiring 
our correspondents who can suggesta the whole line of road from Buffalo to Albany to 
f ridding fields of mice, will mach be laid with the T rail, previous to the first of 


January, 1849. 


They call the wheat crop in Western 
York, a fair crop ; bat it looks very light on the 
line of the railroad from Buffalo to Rochester, 

:,—Can you give me any istruc- and the oat crop is hardly worth cutting; east 
setting forest trees in the autumn; pat- | of Rochester to Utica the oat crop looks better, 
the beech? What is its nature, &c.— | and the corn bids fair for a heavy yield. 

oblige me by giving the particular | er saw the trees so loaded with apples as they 
favorable for setting other varieties,— | are this year every where, but they are smal 


r sized. 


| J ealled on one of your subscribers, who lives | oad and will not move, approach him in the same | Premiem—one copy of Farmer's Dictionary and 
| near Utica, Mr. B. F. Jewett. His farm is cul- | 
| tivated for hay mostly; and every nook and cor- 
> Spring is the time that we always prefer for | ner, dry land and wet, is made productive. His | have a powerful tendency to overcome his stabborn- 
kinds of fruit trees; and we think spring | wet land he makes tillable, by digging ditches | ness, as brates feel the power of kindness. We be- 
| from 2 to 3 feet deep, and laying two scantlings m wi 
‘in the bottom, 5 or 6 inches apart, and covering | pecially in nine cases out of ten may be successfully 
He then throws the surface 
, Ma- dirt in the bottom, and levels ap with the sub- 
ofall kinds, and elms are easily removed with-! soi) on the top. 


them with a slab. 


from Buffalo 


The alewife 


shid are sup- 


The 


New 


I nev- 


more land was planted with corn than in any one 
year for a long time past, probably more than was 
ever planted. The crop is not so good as last year. 


from his 70 cows, with his tin vat and steaming 
apparatus, is not much more than it formerly 


was to make a cheese from the milk of a dozen | y).¢ lai ; 
cows. He advocates hard pressing, and says | oe lite sation a care an Get well Giles) Set 
you cannot press too hard, or get the whey out} ,; id ee and well cultivated laade the 
' too quick ; that he gets about all the whey out in ge Preiles ee Serena as ae 
20 minutes, but it stands in the press 24 hours r ad past a deamon oo one 
igen ‘eal pragma tee He “vo and the committee have scarce met with one who 
ec s 5 22 has did not complain of his loss. ~ Nearly all the instan- 
marketed them to be delivered in the fall at / | ces in which potatoes have not suffered from the 
cents in boxes. Joun Gace. disease, are, where dry sea weed was used for a 
Litchfield, N. ¥., Sept., 1847. manure. Little fruit has been raised this year. 
[Prairie Farmer. | The trees, particularly the apple, have suffered 
| from the depredations of worms and insects, some 


} oy ohie a > > ; 
How to Maxe Ape.e-Burrer. In the De- nn mei od unknown in this county 


cember number (1846) of the Agricultarist, you} Therommittea cannot, in this report, refer to all 
pon graben ge ba par! pad iegeiens gpsay x | cot gr PH 9 economical = oe 
: ’ S | me e ivation a ; the 
at that business, I have great pleasure in send- | farms and sgjendiges _ he Giheeing. Keene 
ing such directions as I believe to be the best. _| others, they conceive to be deserving of particular 
The large copper kettle three-quarters full of | notice. 
new sweet cider, made from sound appies, is } Thomas Lathrop, Esq has accomplished a task 
set over the fire before five o'clock in the morn- | Which men of ordinary enterprise and industry 
ing. I Jet it boil two hours, and then put in as | would have considered impracticable or visionary. 
| many apples, which were peeled, cored, and | He has rendered fields, taken up in the low lands 
jcut up the night before, as will fil! the kettle, | *@™0"8 the barren sands of Provincetown, fertile in 
land atthe same time I throw in about two | '%¢ Production 0 corn, grass and vegetables, 
quarts of nicely cleaned peach-stones, which, - — ree =, er Neees ) s wy shiifel imen- 
op alabhina’ to the hatsees ond Gaine moved shone ge nent = ered his farm five times as productive 
incessantly by the stirrer, prevent the fouls thom leo ceeemuome aes when he percheced it 
| setting and burning, which would spoil the | alan ame line Bae Ss etlsce Dove 
wih ths cats ulation tin anal | jausted, and most of it was thrown out to commons. 
i ° pples 10 | The soil is generally light and sandy, and he has 
| secure a large proportion of sour ones; for, as | renovated it by carting and ploughing in sea weed 
| the cider is sweet, unless this precaution be | and by making compost manures in bis barn yard. 
taken, the sauce will have a vapid taste that | The prinzipal material used by him is sea weed. 
nothing can remove; and all the apples must! Mr. Simeon Higgins, of Orleans, has alsy greatly 
be of kinds that will boil easy to a jelly. On the | improved his lands. fle has made nineteen acres 
| hearth, around the fire, I place numerous pans | YeTy productive, which a few years ago were bar- 
and pots of apples and cider, simmering and | '@? and of little value. These changes he has ef- 
| stewing, which { empty into the kettle as fast | fected by stable manures and composts. — 
in succession as the contents boil away enoagh | The largest farms visited by the committee were 


Pumakeasow fas than, bvrherweelven'clack | those of Mr. Lewis Doane and Mr. Beriah Doane, 


lop ; - . } “oat. Lewes wuaue s Wr Comaws etows seo 
| The boiling must be contiaued steadily until the | geres of arable land. The soil is naturally good and 
whole is reduced to a smooth, thick marmalade, | easily cultivated. He has clay, loam and sandy 
of a dark, rich brown color, and no cider separ- | soils. His average annual crops for several years 
| ates when a small portion is cooled for trial. | have been, 
| From the moment the first apples are put in- 500 bushels of corn, 
| to the boiling cider, the whole must be stirred 250 do of rye, wheat and barley, 
| without a moment’s intermission, otherwise it | 
will settle and barn; but the handle of the stir- | 
| rer must be passed from hand ‘to hand as often | 
| as fatigue or inclination makes a change desira- 
ble. : iis lands, 
| My kettle holds half a barrel of cider, which, | Mr. Beriah Doane’s farm contains about 230 acres 
| with the first apples in it, begins to boil about | of arable land. The soil is mostly clay and gravel- 
| nine o'clock in the morning, and the whole is | ly, and is naturally rich and productive. He pas- 
done enough by eight o'clock in the evening, | tures about 30 head of cattle, 50 sheep and 4 borses, 
when a sufficient quantity of a allspice, = raises annually an average crop of 750 bushels 
cloves, and cinnamon, may be added to season | of grain. : f 
- tw your taste. The apple-butter must be dip- | Mr. Charles Sears of Yarmouth paid $350 for his 
| farm adjoining his homestead in 1832, and it was 
' then thought that he paid its full value. It contains 
| about thirty acres, and its annual prodactions at that 
| time were, pasturage for two cows and twenty five 
| bushels of grain. Now, the same land produces an- 
| nually, pasturage 4 three ye a English 
hay, 2U0 bushels of grain, 100 bushels of potatoes 
| but where the quantity made is very large, a os other es on AR Most of his land is at it 
| barrel may be employed. Bank a small portion sandy loam and peat. On a part of 
| Eutawah. E. S. | the peat land which he has reclaimed, he cut, this 


; 





besides potatoes, carrots, &e Tle pastures from 
25 to 30 head of cattle, 50 sheep and 3 horses. 
‘The hay which he cuts is consumed em the farm, 
and he depends «#ainty on sea weed for manaring 


in danger of becoming poisonous, as may be de- 


I pre- 


fer sweet stone or earthenware pots to keep it in, 


{American Agriculturist. | year, at the first mowing, hay at the rate of four 


He has a field of four acres planted 


| with corn, which will yield at least 40 bushels to the 


Pumexins. Large quantities of this vegeta- Receaig 


ble are annually produced on most farms, and | Mr. Sears, beside the manure from his stables, 
while sound and good, are relished by most | composts two or three hundred loads of manure, an- 
kinds of domestic stock, especially by cows and nually from sea weed, marsh and fresh pond mud 
swine. They last however but a short time, | and other substances. 
and when desired for culinary purposes, are} Only two farms were entered for premiams, and 
generally dried in the same manner as apples. | they were visited in July aud October by the com- 
This is unnecessary, as by adopting the follow- | mutee. 2 ag 
ing very simple methed, pumpkins may be pre- | Mr. James H. Knowles’ farm, in Eastham, con- 
served duting winter and even late into the fol- | tains nineteen acres of arable land, of easy cultiva- 
= j tion. ‘The soil 1s mostly a sandy loam, rich and 
deep and ae in shells. Mr. Knoowles is an 
intelligent and skilful farmer, and turns everything 
on his premises to some good account. His build- 
. . ore - the | mss and fences are substantial and neat. He has, 
layer of P rmpkins—the best anc alrest of the | what no good farmer should be withoet; a cellar un- 
d | crop—then another stratum ot straw, and so On | gor his barn, open on the side next to bis large barn 
till you have “‘stewed"* your entire crop, or 80! yard. He has made about 400 loads, (of 25 bush- 
large a portion of it as you may consider nec- | bjs each,) of manure the present year. He carts 
essary for winter use. A gentleman in one of peat, sea weed, loam, muscles and salt mud into his 
the midland counties of Massachusetts, writing | barn yard. His cattle are yarded every night, and 
to us under date of March 16, 1845, says— | their droppings and the manure from his stable are 
“Tam now feeding my milch cows and other | intimately mixed with the materials carted in. 
stock on pumpkins of last year’s growth. They | Mr. Kaowles has stured on his farm the present 
were carefully packed in straw as svon as har- | year 14 head of cattle, 2 horses and 1 colt, and cut 
vested, and are in a state of fin? preservation. | ten tons of English hay. He planted 2 1-2 este 4 
The butter produced from the milk is, of the | Com, the estimated product of which is 40 bushels 
3 | an acre; 3 1-2 acres of rye, which produced 60 
| bushels; 3-4 of an acre of oats, 35 bushels; 1 acre 
| of barley, 37 bushels, and 1-2 an acre of potatoes, 
70 bushels. Beside the above he has raised beets, 





| tons per acre. 


a 





r 


lowing spring perfectly sweet and sound. 

Deposit, in some convenient place, from a 
foot to eighteen inches of clean, well dried | 
wheat, oat, or rye straw, and place thereon a 


finest quality and richest color, and the animal 
themselves are in much better condition—more 
to | active and healthy than I have ever known 


fued,”’ | ment of the products of his farm, the mode of culti- 


desirous of securing their vegetables for winter | ses will not be materially different this year. 





TreatMent or A Contrary Horse = 
‘When a horse gets in the way of being contrary and | ~ : 
Sat oss ros forward at all, it b en to — the | Hon: The wae a a “so oe ecg ee 
whip freely. Solomon says ‘a whip for the horse,”” | grodectve in She coum. soil is mostly sandy 
but he may not refer to cases of this kind. At any 
rate it is often where thus used of no benefit, only 
the gratification of the enraged driver. A method | 
which we have known more successful is to treat the | . 
animal very kindly. His contrary disposition is | agpaee- 
asually the resalt of having been fretted in some ) 
way, and kindness may overcome it. Make muc 
fof him atall times. Speak gently to him and so 
| often that he will become accustomed to your voice. 
| When he stops when attached to the carriage or a | 


| past year much attention has been paid to the coin 





ntle manner. Stroke the mane and pat the hand < doliars, fifly cents. 


| frequently on his head. Means of this kind will vy 


AMOS OTIS, Chairman. 
Barnstable, Oct. 21, 1847. 


Report on Cranberries. 


| second premium—six 


lieve from what we have seen that young horses ¢s- 





cured of contrary habits in this way, while the a 
plication of the whip would only increase the 


culty. [Exeter News Letter. L. Lambard, Edward Thatcher, 


them when restricted to dry and unsucculent | oo erotg and other vegetables. A particular state- 


As the pumpkin crop, this year, promises in| yanon, &c. will be furnished by him within the 
most sections to be an abundant one, those cf | time prescribed by the Society. The gross income | 
our agricultural friends who have not already of his farm last year was $547, and his expenses | 
adopted the above jplan, and who may feel for hired labor were $90. His income and expen- 


Mr. Jen- | lum roller machine for rolling sole leather, $4. 


feeding, will do well to give it atrial. [Maine The farm of Braley Jenkins, Jr., of West Barn- | 
Cultivator stable, was also entered for a premium. 
: kins has not furnished the committee with a particu- 


| Jar statement of the prodacts of his farm, mode of 
| cultivation, &c., and was absent at the last examina- 


| A portion is loam, and naturally good. During the | 


| posting of manures and the appearance of the 
| grounds and crops indicated careful and skilful man- 


The committee have awarded the following pre- 
h | Miama, to be paid by the Treasurer, if the state- 


| ments required by the rules of the Society are filed | |; * , : 
| with the Beteetary by the 15th of November next:— | tion is, do they not tend to make the flesh strong and | sprout in a fortnight. They must be attended 


| ‘To Mr. James H. Knowles, of Eastham, the first | the blood, to create in the animals | to Jike other vegetables, and when about two — 


‘o Mr. Braley Jenkins, Jr., of Barnstable, the 


Sp2cimens of Cranberries were exhibited by 
Leonard Sophia 


into orchard and mowing, woodland and pasture, 
in a pleasant and tasteful variety. All around 
are the quiet and beauty of a New England 
landscape. Here and there appear farm-houses 
with their adjacent buildings and barns in the 
midst of the old homesteads; and in the distance 
| the steepled church, the rural village, and the 
| Western Railroad, oftentimes with its trains of 
; smoking cars, fills up the scene. In natural 
| loveliness, the spot is unsurpassed.’” 


| sand was carted on, and I have not expended more | 
| than two hours’ labor on the two rods, This bog is | 
| kept covered with water in the winter and spring 
| till the first of May. ‘The cranberfies are of a large 
variety, and somewhat peculiar in their form; at | 
the stem and blossom ends there are projections not 
usually observed in this fruit. The color on the side 
next the sun isa deep red, and underneath a pale 
red or yellow. Lam thus particalar in the descrip- 
tion of the fruit, because I think it an excellent vari- 
ety for cultivation. Itis very productive, blossoms | 
a week or fortnight later than any variety I have | 
noticed, is hardy, and | have, not known the blos- 
soms to be injured by the late frosts. 


The building is on a beautiful eminence, and 
is to be three stories in front, and twoin the 
rear, with granite basement, and two towers 

The first year the vines produced but a few ber- | coyenty feet in height. It is to be 200 feet in 
ries, last year four quarts, and this year two bushels leneth, and 160 feet in width, with a large open 
and twenty quarts, or a bushel and ten quarts to the area, or play ground, in the centre. There will 
rod EDWARD THACHER. |), a Inrge room for a chapel, also school roatany 

&e., and 77 separate dormitories in each wing, 
and two tiers of bunks in a large room in each 
| story---making accommodations for 300 boys in 
| all. The basement and one story are already 
built, and it is expected that the main building 
will be ready for the roof, if the weather should 
continue favorable, in about a month; and the 
whole establishment ready for occupation on the 
| Ist of December, 1848. 
The farm cost $9000, and the contract for 
| the building is $52,000, the lowest sum offer- 


Yarmouth, October 20. 


: 





PREMIUMS 
Awarded at the Plymouth County Agricultural 
Fair, Oct. 13th.—Conlinued. 
Dairy Articles. 

There were nineteen specimens of butter present- 
ed for premium, all of which were neatly arranged, 
| and exhibited avatness and skill in the manufacture. 
They award the following premiums for 


BUTTER. 


Mrs. Thalia E. Weston, Middleborough, #3 00 | ed. It is deemed exceedingly desirable | that 
** Anna Whitman, East Bridgewater 3.00 | about twenty pete thirty acres of land adjoining 
«Joseph Kingman, West do 3 00 | the farm shouldbe attached to it, and it is believ- 
‘* Melinda 3. Holmes, Bridgewater 250 | ed the Legislature will authorize the purchase, 
*« §. W. Bates, do 250 both on the ground of convenience and economy. 
© Judith Bryant, Plympton 250/ The government of the institution isto be 
** Almira Packard, East Bridgewater 2 00 | vested in a Board of Seven Trustees, to be ap- 
“ Hannah Richards, West do 200 pointed by the Governor and Council. The 
_ _—— Holmes ~. ot: aoe 7: Trustees are to havé a general snpervision over 
** Eleanor Sampson, Pembroke 5 > : Se aa j s ine 
© Stephen Harlow, Middleborough 186 the affairs of the School —to oppoint a Suaperin 


tendent, a Steward, Teachers, and such other 
officers as may be necessary—and to prepare a 


: : eode of. hv-laws for overnment of the 
‘There were eleven specimens of cheese presented | of the Governbt “and Nba: a ; 

for premium, all of good quality, making it difficult; By the provisions of the Act establishing this 
for the comarittee to make a proper and judicious | School, when any boy under 16 years of age, 
award of the premiums. They have awarded as ghal) be convicted of any offence, ponishable by 
follows for 


** Elizabeth Leach, West Bridgewater 


** Lucinda Pratt, Halifax 
pe Be es 


1 50 
1 00 


CHEESE. 
Mrs. Philander Wood, Bridgewater 
** Jona. Copeland, West do 
** George Thompson, Middleborough 


sentenced either to the State Reform School, or 
$3 00 | to such punishment as is now provided by law 
250 for the same offence. Any boy, so sent to the 


“ Ebenezer Pratt, Bridgewater 2 25 ed, employed and governed, until he shall be 
- we rneg Moye a > - os either reformed or discharged, or shall be bound 
a T, a Weed’ Helifex. 125 ont by said lrastees, as apprentice or servant 
«6 poe Copeland, Bridgewater 1 00 | to some inhabitant of this Commonwealth, or 


“ ine P if 1 00 | shall be remanded to prison, under the sentence 
Bagh hacen and Mrs. Elijah Shaw, of of the Court as incorrigible, upon information of 
Middleborough, presented excellent specimens of | the Trustees. : 
butter, but less than 20 pounds—they were not| The boys are to be instructed in piety and 
aware of the rule of the Soctety requiring that morality, and in such branches of useful know!l- 
amount. The committee would therelore recom- | g4o¢e as may be adapted to their age and capaci- 
mend thata gratuity of $Leach be presented to | 14° and also in some regular course of labor, 
Mrs. ‘Thompson and Shaw. They also recommend | either mechanical, manufacturing, agricultural, 
naan Sia _~ eg — —— cpr vabine pee or horticultural or a combination of these, as 
eborough, Mrs. Mary Macomber of Ha » an . e nek Mote: 
Mrs. Melinda s. Siskaien, of Bridgewater, for spec-  ™*Y. be best np ag ne ee iat a 
imens of cheese. Also, a gratuity of twodollars to | 1" binding ve buy a h oe ¥ re li 
Mrs. Elisha G. Leach, a mistake having been made , have scrupulous regard to the moral and rei- 
in the number of her butter. ‘They also recom- | gious character of those to whom they are to be 
mend a gratuity of $2 to Horace Ames of Bridge- hound. All commitments to this Institution, of 
water, for the same reason. | whatever age when committed, shall be for a 
The committee are highly gratified to find, not- | term not longer than during their minority, nor 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, so ma- Jess than one year, unless sooner discharged by 
ny specimens of butter and cheese, all of which order of the Trustees. 
seem to have been made with care and good judg- 
ment. The manufacturers of such necessary and 
substantial articles are worthy of high commenda- 
tion. 


Two Trustees are to be appointed annually, 
the places of the two senior members, as they 
are arranged in the commission, to be annually 

The committee regret that no more room was al- vacated. Trastees to be allowed the amount of 
lowed for the exhibition of these articles, as in con- | @XPenses- incurred in the discharge of their du- 
sequence of the crowded state of things, many tnis- | Hes. One or more of them to visit the School 
takes in the examination were unavoidable. lat least once in two weeks—and once in every 

Respectfully submitted, | three months it is to be thoroughly examined by 
PHILO LEACH, Chairman. | a majority of the board. 
On Beef Cattle. | The necessity of such an institution may be 

The whole number of oxen presented for premi- inferred from the fact, that in Baston alone, in 
am are eight, all of good quality—especially one of the first nine months of the present year, no 
Mr. Jared Pratt, of Middleborough, to whorn is rec- | less than 95 lads of 16 years and under, (5% of 
| ommended the first premium of $8—he is of native | of them 12 and ander) were arrested for larceny, 
| breed, has been kept high, having from two to four | and of conrse must have been exposed when 
| quarts of meal per day from spring until fed on green | committed to prison to all the contaminating in- 
| stalks and potatoes. The committee after close ex- | gqyences arising from associating with hardened 


| amination would recommend the second premium of convicts. The object of the Reform School, 
which is to place these youthful offenders under 





| $6 to Reaben Thompson, Jr. of Plympton, and the 
third premium to Amasa Howard, of West Bridge- 
water. 

There has been three cows presented for premi- 
am, all very good, the best owned by Nathan Willis ; se ¥ 
of Bridgewater, to whom the committee would rec- have the management of this Institution should 
ommend the first premiam of $6. be wisely selected, as but very few persons are 

To Isaac Wilber, Bridgewater, second premium, | possessed of the requisite qualifications. The 

| present Board of Trustees consists of Naham 


to every philanthropic mind. 








4. 

To Jared Pratt 1 vol. Cultivator; 1 vol Plough- 
man to Andrew Conant, Bridgewater; 1 vol. Culti- | Lowell, Samuel 
of North Bridgewater, and Nahum Snell, West 
Bridgewater. 

NATHAN WHITMAN, Chairman. 


On Inventions. | tion of Superintendent Teacher, &c. 
To Samuel Keen, East Bridgewater, fora penda- | Salem Register. 








To Samuel Leonard, Bridgewater, for a new con- | 


structed saw set $1. How to cet a New Variety or Porators 


t 


. | provement; bot as it was invented out of the coun- | string them with a large needle and strong | 
thread—hang them in adry place where they 
will gradually dry and matore without injury 

= . from frost. In the mooth of April soak the balls 
ANIMAL Foop tor Swine. There cannot be for several hours in water, then squeeze them to 
When wash- 


ty, the committee do not feel authorized to award a 
premium. SAMUEL LEONARD, Chairman. | 
} 


A 

















a doubt bat these are highly fattening in their nature | separate the seed from the pulp. V 
and also that swine, being somewhat allied to the | ed and dried they are fit fay sowing in rows in 
earnivora, will greedily devour them; but the ques- | bed well prepared in the garden. ‘They wi 





rank, to infl 
a longing for more of such food, and thus lead them 
| to destroy fowls, rabbits, ducks, and even the litters | 
| of theircompanions? Many will give blood, entrails, 
scraps of refase meat, horse flesh, and such like to| ¥¢ . walnut and from that to a 
; - pea. 
Seana On cates consent toeuheed"hoaret lowing spring they should be planted in hill 
would admit, should be pot-liquor and dairy refuse. placing the larger ones together.—They will 
Animal@ood is bad for every kind of swine, and 





(The Pig, by Youatt. (Ogdensburgh Rep. 


2 


imprisonment, (except for life) such boy may be J 


a healthful moral influence, must commend itself 


{t is of vast importance that those who are to | games. 


Fisher of Westborough, John W. Graves of | 
Williston of Easthampton, 
vator and 1 vol. Ploughman each to Galen Manley, | Thomas A. Greene of New Bedford, Otis Ad- 
ams of Grafton. George Denny of Westborough, 
and William T. Andrews of Boston—and to 
| their judgment may be safely confided the as 


The committee noticed a thermometer churn pre- | When the vines are done growing and turning | 
sented by Silas Warren, which they think an im-| brown the seed is ripe; then take the balls and | coved to be from the reflected heet of the sua. 


| inches high they may be transplanted into rows. 
As they increase in size they should be hilled. 
In the autumn many of them will be of the size 
In the fol- 


| the second year attain their full size and will ex- 
tends to make them savage and feverish, and often | hibit several varieties of form, and may then be 
lays the foundation of serious inflammation in the | selected to suit the judgment of the cultivator. 
ra phe 


| urally tarned his thoughts upon the invention of an 
| artificial leg. 
| For years, in connection with his other duties, 
has he been engaged in the desired discovery. Ma- 
ny a weary bour, both by night and by day, had he 
expended, when the happy thought flushed acrose 
his mind, and the joyful discovery started oat before 
j his imagination like a beautiful picture. The re- 
ward of his toil came home to his heart at once, and 
| the reward was the sweeter by reason of the toil he 
had expended. He sat himself to work to realize 
| the idea which he had conceived, and produced a 
| leg that almost rivals in perfection the natural limb. 
| But unlike most inventors, his reward is not wholl 
intellectual, ~ He has been offered $75,000 for the 
| patent right for the U.S, bat does not choose to 
| part with it for that price. He ts at this time taking 
, Out letters patent in the Canadas, in England, and 
, some other foreiga countries. ‘The business of man- 
| ufacturing these libs promises to become immense. 
| The applications, which are nearly all confined to 
| the New England States, now average about one 
| per day. 
| Recently, however, he has supplied a few limbs 
| for officers of the army. Capt. Allen, of ‘Veanes- 
see, has just left witha leg which gives him such 
perfect satisfaction that he has ordered another. 
| Allen had the misfortune to lose his leg during the 
horrors of that stern and bloody fight at Monterey. 
| Four handred dead and dying lay around him, 
| among them seven of his most intimate friends, and 
| although his own leg had been entirely shattered by 
| a grape shot, yethe lay daring nearly all the day 
| without the consciousness of any pain, so intent was 
| his mind upon the agony of the wretched sufferers 


| around him. (Belknap Gazette. 


' 








CHEAP BEDS. 


Tt is highly important to practice economy in all 
things, and especially where it condaces to health 
and longevity. In this country, beds are all gener- 
ally composed of straw, hair and feathers; bat in 
Spain and Portugal, as well as in many other coun- 
Spain, feather beds aré but rarely geen. “Lhe samé 
is also the case to a great extent in Portugal, in both 
of which countries the husks of corn are used as & 
substitute for feathers, and are prepared, and sold 
by the peasanty to those who purchase, at a merely 
nominal price. As soon as the corn is ripe, the 
husks are selected—in a bright, warm day, and 
dried in the shade. None but the finer and more 
flexible are taken, and those that are nearest the 
| corn are preferred as they are generally found to 
| excel in these qualities. As soon as the hamidity is 
| expelled, the hard ends are detached by means of 
. an instrament purposely prepared, and the hask is 
) then drawa through a hatchel, or comb, which di- 
| vides it into strips of the requisite fineness. This is 
| all that is necessary, so far as the preparatory pro- 
cess is concerned, after which they are ready to be 
placed in the sacks, or formed into mattrasses. 
Their durability is such, that with proper care and 
attention, they will endure for years. [have known 
beds—(under beds) of this description, to last ten 
years, and have frequeatly heard of instances in 
which they have endured a much longer period. 

{Germantown Telegraph. 











GreasinG CarriacGe Wueets. The best 
| composition that can be prepared to relieve carriage 
| wheels and machinery fiom friction, is composed of 
hogs lard, wheat floar, and black lead (plumbago ) 
| ‘The lard is to be melted over a gentle fire, and the 
| other ingtedients—equal in weight—may be added, 
| till the composition is brought to a consistence of 
| common paste, without raising the heat near boiling 
| point. One trial of the paste will satisfy any one of 
| its superior quality. 








| Hear or tHe Puaners. Professor Heary, 
jof Princeton, communicated to the American 
Association of Geologists, some interesting ex- 
| periments, showing the analogy between light 
jand heat. The experiments were mide with a 
| thermo-electrica! apparatus, a very delicate in- 
| strument, which will indicate 1-500ih of a de- 
| gree of a Fahrenheit thermometer. It has been 
jlong knowa thattwo rays of light may beso 
| thrown upon each other as to produce darkness. 

| Professor Hl. showed that two rays of heat 

| might be so combined as to produce cold. Light 

| and heat ditfer with respect to the length of the 

| waves—those of the latter are longer than those 

| of the former. Experiments were made upon 
Some flames give little Jight but in- 

tense heat, as for instance the flame of hydrogen 

|gas. Ifa solid body is plunged inte such a 
| flame, the radiant heat will be increased as well 

| as the radiant light. 

| Experiments made upon the spots of the sun, 
| showed that they were colder than the surround- 
jing parts ; also that the surface of that body is 

variously heated. 

The apparatus was applied to form a thermal- 
telescope—when turned to the heavens, the 
coldest part was found to be directly over head. 
Thunder clouds, sending forth flashes of light- 
ning, were found to be colder than the surround- 
ing clouds. When turned to the mvon there 
were some slight traces of heat, but those were 


SCIENTIFIC, 








ie showed this to be the case by an experiment 
| which he performed on ice. In this experiment 

the ice reflected heat. It has long been known 
that a burning lens could be made of ice. ‘The 
thermo-electrical telescope is capable of an infi- 
nite improvement. When ina state of perfec- 
q | tion it may reveal many new and interesting 
jj | facts in astronomy, which thus far have only 
been opened to sight. 








Dwetxrens ox THE Sea. The Sailor’s Maga- 
zine estimates the numberof men ‘*whose home 
is on the deep,’’ at between two and three mill- 
ions. In the vessels of the United States there are 
S, | supposed to be about 275,000. In consequence of 
in | the peculiar exposure to which this class of men 
are subjected, it is found that the length of a gen- 
eration ts but about fifleen years, and that some 
six thousand, on the average, every year perish by 
shipwreck, 
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THE POETS CORNER. 


S ON SUNDAY MORNING 


| 


THE BELL 
Up. up, the day is broad awake, 
The stars have gone to bed, | 
I lorious sun is spreading fast 
His banner o'er our heat; 
Aad, hark, from the heights the mecry bells ring, 
"Tie a sxage from heaven to earth they bring ; 
Up, up, from your sleep break away,” j 
rhe m » breeze walts the chimes along, 
Arousing the ards t rer morning song, 
Phink of the Lor 
Think of the Lord, 
Who has given another Gay 
The mother wakes her little one, 
Aud teaches him to pray 
And praise the Lord who bas begue 
A nother ble ia 
The night has goue with ite chilling fears, 
Aad the warmth of the cheerful light appears, 
An we le rieg merry, 
She bends with ™ pious heart to hear 
The ¥ e which the chimes are wating near— 
‘Praise ve the L 
Praise ye the Lord 
Who has teaderly guarded thec 
Phe sic! un tosses to and fr 
Tring v 
The cheertul svn | t ow 
A sad a if 
‘Wh ‘ rule ‘ hike me, 
Who cares for ‘ misery; 
Ala hea 
Then sw ' ‘ shits above, 
The« ft « with their voice of love, 
**Rest on the Lor 
Rest on the I 
WW tu every tear 
The rich t his hed! of n 
I ' hear 
I they fall 
uw 
rh ! t of thine 
I iM r divine 
Ihe t y! 
Th t e floating past, 
Dh i f fast 
i I 
l Low 
A tt ' t day 
Oh,t . = ry bells, 
‘ wi ' we 
| i ’ 1 ells 
int { t howe 
i reboun 
Ay ' und 
Vy t ov blend 
hea « when the matin bells ring, 
For love trom the heavens they bring. 
i \ | 
i \ Lint 
Who r 
A PORTRAIT 
She wae uj} 
W hen first she " upon ty tat 
A lowely appasit ut 
To be «a moment's ornament; 
lier eves a tare of twilight fan 
Like twilight too, her ky bea 
But all t ut her drawn 
From Ma ' ' i heertul dawn 
A dancing shape, an wunage guy, 
To haunt, t tartle, and waylay. 
] saw her t rer view, 
A + soman toot! 
Her ehold motr ! t and tree, 
Am! steps of virg liberty; 
A countenance mm which on meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, 
A create mot t bri or g { 
For buman natore’s daily food 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kieses, tears, and smiles 
Ami now I «ee, with eve serene, 
The very pulee of the rt vchine ; 
A being breathing thoaghtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Encurance, foresight, strer eth, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, etill, and bright 
With something of an angel light 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Dyed in the Wool. 


BY JOHN JONES, 

An acute disciple of Blackstone, in one of our 
Atlavtic cities that shall be nameless, had, by a 
course of active prttite ng succeeded in fill- 
ing his peckets k | pockets evabled him to 
asst ine Hh ln pesiny style of living, and the rep- 
viation of basing gotten rich by practice at the 
bar, very naturally inereased the number of his 
clients. and swelled the amount of his fees 
Ss soon ‘ A Number One” among his 
legal brethren 

if any o had a pretty hard case for liuga- 
tion, S vas his man: for if any body could 
gato it for him he et uld He bad not only un- 
derstood all the quirks and turns in the law, but 
was ferule in original expedients he good- 
ness or badness of a cause was nothing to him 
his business was to gain tt for his chent by any 


} 


means he could use, fair or foul 

At the age of forty-five, from some cause or 
other not clearly ascertamed, S — became re- 
ligiously disposed, and jo ned the church An 
influential man | him was sot long suffered to 
remain inactive he secularities of the church. 
At the first fittiog opportunity he was made a 
vestry i 

Ss always been looked upon in the 
community as a r vy hard case,’ and the 

putat by no means belied the truth. The 
gain of hke him ever to the cause of re- 
ligien, was therefere a sor » of no lithe con- 
gratulatior »> these whe regarded things spirit- 
ual and p sand was lo pon as quite a 
triom ‘ov rt enemy of souls There were 
some, however, who shrugged their shoulders, 
and professed to have just about as much confi- 
dence in him now as ever they had, and to re- 


gard his religion, to use one of theirexpressions, 


was “all in my eye 


Matters professional went on pretty mach in 
the old wey Religion, in the eyes of s——., 
was too sacred athing to bring down into the 
world, where it must suffer violence, and be, in 
consequence reueht inte disrepute He, there- 
fore, kept his re on nicely laid up i lavender, 
for Sunday, when it was brought forth unspot- 
ted from the world 

About two years after S - joined the 
church, it was thought by those who had affairs 
in charge, that they onght to have anew and 


mere imposing edifice than the one they wor- 


shippe din, which was, to say the truth, rather 
an ancient affuer, and by no means such as the 
wealth of the congregation entuled them tw 
have Ss... was prowune t inthe matter—in 
fact, he was the prime mover, and headed a sub- 
scription list with a thousand dollars 

In due time the church was fin shed, and an 
elegant edifice it was. When the builoing was 
projected and plans called for, sisty thousand 
dollars was to be the m Ximeum of cost. But 
the bafiding mmittee and the architect man- 
aged to run the cost upto a hundred thousand 
dollars, and the chareh in debt about seventy 
thousand This caused all concerned to feel, as 
might be supposed.rather serions on the subject 


A debt of seventy thousand dollars was rather a 
serivus affur viewed in any light. 

The first thing to be done was to have a sale 
of the pews r preceeded rather slowly. and 
the prices at which they sold were by no means 
as large anticipated 
source only twenty thousand dollars came. 


s 


2 had been 


From this 


An 


| itat a yearly rent of a hundred dollars. 


| fingers, as a sudden thought struck him. 


| owner instead of the mere tenant of his pew.’ 


. y debt 
M4 Ue 
get out of dev 


+ church is 


extra subscription was then tried, but only ten 


| thousand dollars could be raised. 
In this aspect of affairs, S5——, who was) 
| chairman of the building committee, and 


whom was mainly chargeable the excess of cust 
over the first estimate made for the church, felt 
called upon to devise some ineans of liquidating 
the heavy debt. 

“Tt eould be done easily enough, if those who 
are able would come forward and buy pews at 
fair prices instead of renting them,’’ he said to 
a fellow vestiry-man. 

It was freely admitted that this would cer- 
tainly change the aspect of affairs. But, if 
memoers preferred reating to buying, nothing 
could be dune. 

‘They ought to be made to buy,”’ said S—--, 
warmly. “There is Preston, worth thirty or 
forty thousand dollars at least, why, instead of 
paying a couple of thousand dollars for the pew 
his family occupies, is very well content woe 
tis 


two bad! 1 would not give much for his inter- 


est in religion, if be has no better way of show- | 


ing it.”’ 
**He certainly ought to buy,” 
ingly replied. 
**He shall buy 


was uuhesitat- 





said S , snapping his 
**Do you think you can make him '”’ } 
**Yes.’’ 
‘How! What means will you use ?”’ 
“Never mind about that. But, mark my_ 
words for it, next Sunday Preston will be the | 


, 


he | hope so,”” | 
‘You shall not hope in vain.”’ } 
The lawyer went to his office and sat down to 


think. Atter about half an hour's cogitation, 
he said, aload, | 
‘Yes, he’s the man,” 


And immediately writing a note, despatched 
it by his office messenger. In twenty mivutes a 
well dressed man entered, and bowed to the law- 
yer with a respectful, or rather, deferential air. 

“Take a chair, Joves—I want to talk wo 
yi u,’’ said S-——., 

‘The man seated himself. 

*You know we've managed to get cohfound- 
edly in debt with our pew church.”’ 

“Yes; was the assenting reply. 

** And some how or other, we must manage to 


” 


Su It sé ems,”’ 


’ li we can - 


**Well, | think we can, if the thing is done 
rightly. I believe I have hit upon the mode.” 

“Ah! Well, you are fortunate. Nobody 
else could have done it.”’ 

“So | flauer myself. But my trade makes 
me a little sharper than common people, you 
know. ‘There are tov many pews rented. If 
all who are able to buy would purchase instead 


of renting, the debt would be paid off in a 
week.” 

**No doubt of that.” 

‘Very well. ‘That is admitted. Now my 
plan is to make them buy.’’ 

“Tf yyu can.” 


“Aod | can, with a good fellow like you to 
aid me. And I think your affection for the 
strong enough to induce yoo to lend a 
willing hand to the work. Debt is a terrible 
thu 4 ° 


“Indeed it is! 


But how can I aid?” 

you willing !" 
, certainly.’ 

y well. Then, without any body's 
knowing what we are about, or suspecting any 
concert between us, we can make some forty or 
fifty pew renters become purchasers, and thus 
pay the whole debt."’ 

‘How? How? fam curious to know that?’’ 

“Very well, | will inform you. ‘There is 
Preston to begin with. His pew is a very eli- 
gible ene, and if he gives it up, he can’t possi- 
bly get another without going fardown the aisle; 
for evety good pew in the church is enher reut- 
ed or suld. Now his pew is worth at least two 
thousand dol'ars.”’ 

* Yes, and he ought to pay that for it. He is 
ab ee nough.*’ 

“So Linink. Very well. Now I will place 
two thousand dollars in your hands, and do you 
go to the treasurer who has oharge of the mat- 
ter, and offer to buy the pew, saying that you 
are ready to pay the price down for it, cash. 


He will, of ceurse, tell you that he must see © 


Preston first, and give him the option of buying 


it. And Preston, rather than let you have the 
pew, will buy. Dye see?” 
“Capnal. It’s the very thing !”’ 


“Tsn’t itt? 

“If you aint a lawyer, dyed in the wool, 
there's no mistake,’’ said the man, leaning back 
in his chair, and giving vent to a hearty burstof 
laughter. 

“I consider myself hard to beat in any thing,’”* 
returned S——. ‘But will you join me in the 
matter!" 

‘Certainly. I'm ready to serve the church 
in any way that a humble individual like me can 
du u - 


On the next Sabbath, Preston sat in his own 


pew, sure enough; and the treasury of the 
church was in a better condition by just the 
sum of two thousand dollars. 5S was 





delighted at the success of his scheme, aud tried 
it on two other pew renters, who were enure 
strangers to each other, during the week, and 
with the desired result. Jones gol some private 
abuse fur his part of the basiness, and was told 
that he had beter pay his honest debts before 
he underiook to buy a high priced pew ; but he 
put it all quietly in his pocket and went ahead. 

“You are determined to have somebody's 
pew, | remarked the treasurer, when 
Jones appeared the fourth time. 

wish a good pew, and am willing to pay a 

good price for it,” he rephed. 1 don't covet 
anybody's pew. But 1 believe no one hasa 
right to the property he merely rents.”’ 

“Oh, uo. You have a mght to purchase any 
unsold pew in the church.”’ 

“sol Ssuppuse d.”’ 

But Jones dixi’nt get the pew for which he 
had offered a liberal price The occupant pre- 
ferred the alternative of buying to being turned 


out. 


eee, 


And thus the thing went quietly on, no one 
suspecting the at work, unul pews 
enough were actually seld to pay off the filty 
thousand dollars debt that bad remained after 
the first sale of pews and subsequent extra sub- 
scription 

*DPide’t L tell you that 1 

md 


agency 


would make Pres- 
said S—— to the vestryman 
to whom he had first hinted his mtention of put- 
ting seme unknown scheme into operation. 


tou buy his pew 


“Ves. But who made thirty or forty others 
buy pews! Preston's case is a drop ia the 
bucket."” 

“1 did 

“Yo 


“Certainly I did. The church owes me a 
service of plate tor paying off its debt, and I he- 
heve | will claim it.” 

‘Aud you are entitled to it, if the thing has} 
been done faitly.”’ | 

**You shall judge of that yourself.”’ 





And S— . Whese notions of right and 
wieng were founded upon rather extraordinary | 
modeis, related the trick he had played upon) 


the pew reaters, and ended by saying— 
Now, wasn't that capital?" 

“| believe what pe ople say of you is correct,” 
returned the vestryman with unexpected so- 
briety. 

*‘And what is that, pray?” 
“Why, that you are a lawyer dyed in the 


wool, and proof against all spiritual bleaching | double barrel on his shoulder, looking for trees! 


Salts. 


S——— was profoundly astonished for the 
moment. But he shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered to himself— 


Good morning !" 


*Netiled, because his dull brains were not 
bright enough for such a scheme.”’ 

That there was some stir in the church when 
it became known what work the lawyer had 
been engaged in, may well be supposed. Some 
were angty, some laughed at the trick, bat all 
were more or less sausfied with being out of 
debt. The reputation of S —as a profes- 
siwnal man did not suff-t; though we believe, 
on the score of his piety there were some 
doubts entertained in the minds of a few, who 
considered him a lawyer dyed in the wool, and 
therefore a hopelesscase. [Neal's Sat. Gazette. 











A slip of the foot you may soon recover; 
| Buta siip of the tongue you never get ever. 


| risian lady to excel, and a blunder in others is 


| beauty ** 


| twenty, and he had the worst scare that a man 
} ever had on a first bear bunt. 
| woods where the varmints were to be met with, | 


MEXICAN WOMEN. 


A letter from Buena Vista to the New Or- 
leans Picayune says— 
**All the Mexican women have fine hair; as 
for the dressing the least said about it the bet- 
| 'er—it is always black and very long and thick, 
| and generally speaking, left hanging loose about 
their shoulders. In mding through the streets | 
| have often seen half a dozen heads thrust out of 
a door with such dishevelled wild looking locks 
as have forcibly illustrated my ideas of the weird 
sisters who sold Mr. Macbeth so beautifully. 
| Beauty ameng the women, a due regard for the 
|trath, cool and comfortable as she lies at the 
| well’s bottom, compe!s me to say it, is not com- 
Mon, notwithstanding the praises that have been | 
| sung of them. 


} 





If it were not a brutal compari-} 
|son I would say that you can admire them as) 
}you would a horse, and speak of their fine) 
| points ; they carry themselves well, have a good 
|gait and small feet. Their features partake 
jstronyly of the Indian character, particularly 
| among peons on country estates; in towns and 
jcities they lose them in a measure, and their 
|complexion becomes lighter. There is one 
| thing about them, however, which none can see 
without admiring ; it is a native politeness and 
gtace that cannot be excelled by alt the polished 
elegances of modern days. Every little civility 
is extended with an air that would puzzle a Pa- 


never noticed at ull, let it be ever So gross a one. 
‘This same ease and politeness extends to men 
also, and a rovgh looking fellow whom you 
might fear in the road alone will offer you a 
ergarita with the airof a courtier, and while you 
are lighting it from his, raise his hat, andas you 
return his cigar thanks you with a bow for your 
condescension. 

Mexican females go out but very little, and 
even the wealthier classes, who have carriages 
and mules at command, rarely make greater 
jeurneys than from town to their haciendas. 
The poorer, who have no other means of trans- 
portation than a jackass or a mule, seldom in- 
dulge in equestrian exploits. You will seea 
Mexican woman mounted sideways on a man’s 
saddie, with a male companion behind her, 
clasping her waist with one hand and guiding 
the animal with the other. The reydosa afford- 
ing but insufficient protection from the hot son, 
the sombrero of the man is pluced over it, adding 
to the odd and picturesque appearance of the 
trio. On fete days, or the night of fete days, it 
is considered the lawful and undeniable preroga- 
tive of the senores to take their lady-loves before 
them upon the saddle, and enjoy the ride and | 
fascinations of luve-making at the same time—! 
and a very cosy and comfortable place it must) 
be, too, where full many a wooed one has been 


| 
” 


won. | 








Santa Anna’s Wire. After the occupation 
of the Mexican capital by our vietorious troops, 
the young and beautiful wife of Santa Auna| 
presented herself to Gen, Scott and asked per- 
mission and an escort to join her unfortunate and | 
disconsolate lord. Her request was promptly | 
and gallantly acceded to by Gen. Scott, and she | 
was at once placed under the escort of Capt. 
Harrall, of the dragoons, an officer no Jess cele- | 
brated for his courtesy than his bravery. That} 
officer was peculiarly fortunate in discharging | 
his task to the entire satisfaction of the lady, | 
from whom he received many ‘thanks and sal-| 
utations,’’ and assurances that, if chance should | 
ever cause them to meet under different circum- 
stances, he should be entitled to the ‘‘distin-! 
guished consideration and respect”’ for herself! 
and unfortunate lord. | 


Mrs. Hoffman, of Bal-| 


Bereaveo Winow. 
timore, lost her husband, while he was serving 
his county in Texas less than two years ago, in 
the capacity of Lieut. Colonel to the 7th Iafant- | 
ry. In the winter of 1844, sbe lost a son, Lieut. | 
A. 'T. Hotlman, of the 2d infantry, who died of 
a disease contracted while serving in Florida. 
At the battle of Churubusco, her youngest and 
favorite child was killed, while serviny in the 
Ist U. S. Artillery, in the capacity of Lieuten-| 
ant. In the same engagement she had another) 


son wounded, Capt. Hoffman of the 6th infautry, | 


who is represented as pessessing superior at-) 


tailnments as an officer. 





ENEMY IN FRONT AND REAR, 


OR A BEAR AND SNAKE STORY. | 


| 

Having been an interloper in the hunt, we did 
not know who our companions were until the 
excitement of the day was ended, and we were 
called into the “camping ground” by the re-! 
peated firing of guns, and the blasts of the hunt- 
man’s hora. For eur own part, we were de- 
lighted that the day had drawn to a elese , the) 
“sport ' had been nothing, and the ‘stand ’’, 
where we were posted seemed to be in the en-| 
ure possession of that race. yf immense gallinip-| 
pers that make their appearance @nly in the sun- 
shine of the day, bite through your thick cuat 
and shoes. ‘The camp fire is our delight—there, 
vith an immense quantity of venison, cold ham, 
biseuit, some claret stowed away under our jack- 
et, and a woollen blanket carefully tucked around 
the outside of it, we love to lie upon the lap of 
earth, and with our eyes dreamily viewing the 
firmament and with our eyes wide open, listen 
to the hunter’s tales who generally keep Truth 
on a full gallop to be any where in sight of their 
Jacts, or having distanced her entirely at the 
outset, cause her to abandon them for the even- 
ng. ‘ 
Among the group before us, on the oceasion 
we speak of, was a wiry Jooking personage, | 
with a complexion of a young man inconsistent- 


ly disfigured with crow feet marks, peculiar to! 


age. while his hair seemed prematurely gray. 
To learn the cause of this phenomenon, become 
a matter of interest to us, and after consider- 


i able beating round the bush, one of our compan- 


ions told the following story, the hero sitting by, 
to put in the corrections ; : 

**You see,”’ said our informant, pointing at the 
prematurely gray hunter, **that Hopgoed was 
remarkable all bis life, up to a certain day, for 
his coal black hair, his head rivalled a bear's 
back in the fat season, for glossiness and stiff- 
ness.”’ 

‘*Not stiffness,’’ said Hopgeod, running his 
fingers through his long, and rather silky head 
covering. 

**Yes, stiffness, Hopgood, genuine stiffness, 
teal bristle stiffeess, but don't interrapt me, 
Hopgood. Well, you see his black, stiff hair was 
his pride, and when he went a courting, he used 
to blow at the girls so as to bring his shoe brush 
direet in their face, 


**Pooh!*’ said Hopgood, throwing a big log 
on the camp fire, to interrupt the story teller. 

**You may pooh,’’ as mach as you please, | 
said the story teller, ‘‘you know your hair was 


| your pride, and that it was a sort of mysterious | 


providence, as parson Angle said, that took | 


| away its beaaty from you, so that’you could set! 


your affections on something better.’’ | 
Hopzood, by this time, was asleep, and the 
story teller continued. 
Hopgood is a young man about four and 


until he opened his place upon this pre-emption, | 
although he was a good deer hunter, and consid- | 


| : - ce of* it in Austria’ i in the occu-| 
erable at treeing a cat. Well, you see, Hopgood! én in's aggression in th 


|one day went out, back of bis location, with his 
| to split rails from. He took his gun, naturally, 
for a deer is cften to be caught napping. While 
trailing about, he came near the decayed stump 
of a butternut wood tree, at the foot of which 
were playing in all the innocence of nine days 
childhood, two bear cuts. There they were as 


fectly unsuspecting of harm as Hopgood himself, 


hishand. Such a squalling and squealing was 
| never before heard. Hopgood was delighted—he 
held on to the varmint, and rather encouraged his 
cries, when he was suddenly impressed with the 
idea that an earthquake was coming up in his 
rear. He turned and looked and there was a 
she-Lear rushing upon him as black as its cub, 
and to Hopgeod looking like a railroad engine 
with its farnace door open Hopgood dropped 
his prize, and fairly flew towards a fallen tree, 
up which he ran with commendable precipitan- 
ey. The bear fulluwed—another horror met 





—— 





Hopgood’s vision—on the highest part of the 
trunk of the fallen tree, sat in battle array a” 
immense rattle snake. It raised its head, and 
gave the note of alarm. lis skin glistened, and 
changed color rapidly, showing that the muscles 
underneath were preparing for a spring. Hop- 
food stopped and turned on the bear; she was 
now within ten feet of him, her mouth epen so 
wide that Hopgood said he saw room enough 
down her throat to be buried in. Taking delib- 
erate aim, he fired his double barrel, one Joad 
after the other. The bear brushed his leg with 
her fore paw, and rulied heavily off the tree, 
fairly shaking the earth when she struck the 
ground. A moment more, Hopgood was out 
ef reach of the serpent. He had saved his life, 
but his hair had, from very fear, in the mean- 
time, wilied down, and became motley grey. 

“That is very strange,’ said we, with unaf- 
fected astonishment. 

**Not at all,”’ said Hopgood with animation, 
apparently waking out of asound sleep, ‘‘it 
seems to me that | was in that tree one thous- 
and years between those two varmints, and that 
is time enough to whiten any body's head.”’ 
There was a general assent, that a thousand 


|the scrape. His sort of cleverness is like that 


does not form correct calculations of difficulties ; 
but when they arise, he is dexterous in copying 
with them. He is perpetually making the mis- 
take proverbially described as *‘reckoning with- 
out your host ;"’ but when oat in his reckoning, 
he is very ingenious in shifis, and contrives to 
Jeave the host in the lurch. We have often 
heard it said, “What aclever man Louis Phil- 
ippe is ! see how he gets out of his difficulties." 
Bat the answer has always seemed to us to be— 
**See also how he got into his difficulties.”’ But 
this is what the world does not look to. As the 
Great Britain's getting ashore was a nine days’ 
wonder, while getting her off again has occu- 
a the public attention fur a year, so Louis 

hilippe’s triumph over embarrassments of his 
own creatiog, hus filled with admiration minds 
that have ceased to remember how he got into 


of a clown in a pantomime, who vigorously 
knocks his head against the wall without hort- 
ing himself. Never was there a greater mis- 
take than that of ascribing prudence to him. 
He is adroit, but not pradent. He has in an 
eminent degree the French genius for making 
shift— for making the best of bad positions, and 
at 


| ness in the time of Charles Il. than is the cor-+cares and troubles, the bitter fruits of his own 


reduced to pursue the miserable intrigues in 


| the hands of:J-«gis Philippe, ie ae much the in- 


| preference of the private to the public, not in- 
| deed in this instance in respect of station, for 


| phrase, ‘‘feathering the nest.” 


to impress them with its 
T 


black as charcoal, biting and hugging each other, | 
and rolling aboat among the dead leaves, as per-| 


who rushed forward and seized one of the cubs in! 


turning men and circumstances to account. 





years would whiten any body's head, and our) i. Kind of dexterity will not always avail, it 
story teller, after observing that Hopgeod was) , iy) peered eer at last—the picher goes 
one thousand and twenty-four years old, soon) 0. toooften to the well. And the present im- 
fell asleep, and left us to speculate on the | prudence of the king of the French threatens to 
strange effects of sudden terror, that in an in-)},, irreparable. ; 


stant impressed upon youth all the physical signs | He has not observed that “ee 
- 0 o aor : * t 
of age. , Ture Bee eating rule ot Nicol Jarvie, not to put the arm in fur 


[N. O. Nati ther than it can be safely drawn back again. He 
mS, caalonet. | has over-reached himself in Spain, and for dy- 
nastic ubjects endangered his dynasty. The 
train of embarrassing events js likely to be long- 
er than his life, and any precipitated solution of 


The Highest Corruption in France. 
‘them would have the most grave consequences. 


Hardly more prevailing was the licentious-| Louis Philippe’s last days will be in 














ruption in France under Louis Philippe. ‘That | cupidity—-‘the mighty pains to mighty mischiefs 
it is not, as profligacy was with our cavaliers, due.’’ He is, as Bacon has it, ‘‘one of those 
actually a fashion, is the most that can be said| great self-lovers who will set their neighbor's 
in the way of favorable distinction. It is not, house on fire to roast their own eggs in the em- 
paraded, but for the extensive practice there is) bers;”’ but Louis Philippe in cooking his eggs 
an indulgent toleration, The delinquents in ths | has burnt his fingers most grievously. 
recent exposures were not regarded as more cul-| The Constitutionel takes a just view of the 
pible than their neighbors, but less fortunate.! perils which impend over Europe through the 
They were pitied. The common reflection was | conduct of the monarch who has been styled the 
mulu (if not boni) idem fecerunt. Or as it is ex- | Napoleon of peace! 
pressed in the old song, | “See on what a slight thread depends the 
«peace of the world! Should the health of | 
| Queen Isabella suffer any injury—should, un- 
fortunately, a fall from her horse or any unto- 
ward aecident compromise het Jife, and she died 
without giving birth to an heir, the case of a dis- 
To prey on the publie when opportunity offers | puted succession would arise, and the casus belli | 
is thought fair play. The shame is only the | reserved by England would present itself. If) 
Spartan shame, in detection, and it is but faint he king and queen should remain separate and) 
and transitory. | ee there ey = hopes = — 
As we have before had occasion to remark, | "© (© He Mirane. = on such & case the disser | 
the broad difference between corruption in ide ee — ir trig | 
France and in England is, that with us the low- ee ust on Sengenets Cog Se 
er trusts are most abused, and with our neigh-| the queen, will become every ‘lay more 2 
bors the highest. It lies at the root of the tree! — ge hee pm ki on gon. Ng, one ns 
in England, and amongst the flowers and fruits! a ee wen ne, oe ve Sal — 
in France. Here we have corrupt voters, across | sary en nace on of ~ neamaset 
the channel corrupt ministers. But have we) ee ae ay eee ee, aren 
even in the last the highest of those who in prea ag ag ag a! an heir, the ae 
France do not scruple to turo their public trusts She id be no less em wer — oye 
to private account? What is the example of| Should, on the contrary, the separation at the} 
the king himself? He does not, he cannot,| royal couple be prolonged and the queen obtain | 
peculate ; but he makes the policy and the hon.|® divorce, the choice of a second husband would 
oc of France eubesrelent to the excishmens of| @™e™ the conflict between England and France. 
his family. To make great a family, he makes Such are some of the formidable chances which 
a nation little, He ticks in one quarter, and | a affairs present for the repose of the | 
he truckles in others to procure suflerance. | world. Suppose, in shert, that the ee over) 
W hat he perfidiously gains on the one hand, he | — Nes her wee ee a grve © eer I 
endeavors to secure on the other by sacrificing | prado " a 5 wes cew Beare * . age 
the lasting interests and the glory of the nation. | Well a “ff e o thie ws | fi “ y so ch se? 
The feelings that do most honor to France, sym-| "" ‘ id ne - a ok, it the bong f the Doch.| 
pathy with oppressed Poland, sympathy with| sana M to destroy “a di <i ob ebereee” 
oppressed Italy, have all been outraged by the |S. 08 This ie th oon ing a ih th res 
policy of the government, from the date of the | ~P"?- f th ya ish een & © pt eee" 
intrigues fer the Montpensier marriage. For| #ees © t . panis pag canes Pm 
the last two years the whole policy of France | sane erre t would not wey tr edhe > | 
has been a Montpensier policy. All the powers} ea a" ie! end. “Gen — 4 el in ag, 
and influences of a great nation have been ad-| “4 Icy ‘ld witzerta "Mich confide . i oe 
justed to compassing a provision for a son, and . nahi ee sre - said aes b aA | 
stealing a crown for his descendants. For this Gales er oh os Pred sh wars oo ny he | 
object England has been defied, and Austria ee ar le 4 S — , : ee ee 
truckled to ; and all the worst designs of the ead.’’ [London Examiner. 
worst powers in Europe have been encourged to 
action by the position to which France has been 








“The greatest and gravest— 
A truce to grimace— | 

Would do the same thing, 
Were they in the same place. 














RELIGIOUS READING. 


MR. TARBOX'S SERMON. 

The Rev. Mr. Tarbox of Framingham preached | 
last Sunday in his Church fiom the following text,— | 
Romans iii. 7th—*‘For if the truth of God hath more | 
abounded through my lie, unto his glory, why yet 
am I also judged as a sinner ?”” 

From this text a very good discourse was deliv- 
ered, showing fully that the motives of the actor, | 
and not the result of his act, is commendable or. 
eriminal in the sight of Heaven. ‘The intent of the , 
agent may be evs, though the consequence of the | 

for the uses of a family, what a melancholy |#*t ™#y eventuate happily. And the intent is often 
mockery appears the revolution of the Barri-| good though evil may follow. The actions of men 
cades, whose three days of glory have been the | are made to result in good or evil according to the 
last she has seen in any exalted sense! Never) will of the Altaighty—but man is accountable for | 
was there such devotion as that which hurled!,. . ; } 
down the tyranny of Charles X., and asserted his own designs whether the consequences be good 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people in or evil. 
the setting up of Louis Philippe. And what The most important consequences often follow | 
have been its consequences? A goverament not} from slight causes. The preaching of Luther, the | 
~for the nation that made it, but for the family reformer, has been attended with most important re- | 


which it made. The constitutuonal forms of the) : 
: ; . | Sults; and the separation 
government render this perversion the more mis- | y ae oe Bia nan Oe 


chievous. Ina despotism, a prince like Louis| °¥¢rment of England will have a most important 
Philippe would carve out of the substance of the | political influence for ages to come. 

people the provisions he wanted for his sons and| We are not accountable for results provided our 
daughters, and there would be the end of the) motives are good. Right conduct, morally speak- 
wrong ; or if he coveted a neighboring throne, | ing, has no regard to what is mechanically right. | 


he would consider whether he was strong é: muaiine ts aid ai 
) enough to seize it or not, and act accordingly. bs ine is said to work right, or to work wrong. 


But in a country like France this direct proce- | This has reference to mechanical law, or what is | 
dure is impossible, and it is through and at the! mathematically right. But in morals the result is 
expense of the influence and credit of the nation | not to be taken into consideration. 
that the machinations for the object in view must 
be carried on. It isa grand peculation, not in “ee : : 
pelf, but in policy, and an embezzlement of na-| pestis poate ro —— 
tional honor exchanged for so much connivance) “ 8" may kill his neighbor by accident; this is | 
at a crooked scheme to get a throne. The dif- ®t murder, though the actor may be guilty of care- | 
ference of stations makes no difference in abuse | lessness. On the other hand a man may design to | 
of trust. A constitutional monarch is a trustee | murder his neighbor, and may accidentally fail; the 

| for the nation, and is bound to discharge his) neighbor may never know of the design—no mortal 


trust with regard only to the public interests. | ‘ e i 
If for other and selfish purposes he sacrifices | ™*Y know of it, or suspect it; yet the design to 


| the true national policy and honor, he is guilty | murder is as criminal in the sight of Heaven as if it 
of as low a breach of trast as the man who dips | had.been commited. 
- fingers into 9 —_— confided to his honor.) ‘The conduct of Cyras in restoring the Jews to. 
tis the worst of embezzlements, preying upon | yp: 
the interests and the character of : xe. ty nel se ree eee _ we ie igpisi | 
bery andedemoralization conjoined. | Benevolent motives. It was his design to extend 
The foolish ill-will te England has hitherto! his own empire rather than to benefit the Jews. | 
blinded theFreoch to their true position. Ags, Yet the consequencesof this restoration were im- | 
the Montpensier intrigue has run counter to the | portant to the world. | 
policy of England, and has been extremely*of-| 
fensive to her, it has been pardoned by, if not! —say 
acceptable to. a large a ef the French, | hed no goed design in the ect. And though te o6- 
whose animosities are stronger than their rea-| ¥°"™ges that accrued to that family were greatly 
son. If the matter had had no bearing on Eng- nnportant, the act of the brethren will stand record- | 
land, the clamor that would have risen against ed through all time, as mean and wicked.—Phara- 
it would have overwhelmed the government. | oh’s persecution of the descendants of Jacob drove 


But too many of our neighbors have been con-| hem fj : . 
| tent that France should be degraded so that). m from Egypt, and resulted in their setlement | 


England should be thwarted and mortified. The |" the land of promise; but Pharaoh was not the) 





Spain for family aggrandizement. France, in 





strument for his private gain, apart from the 
national interests, as any tradesman’s siock is 
the means of making his profit, and to be hux- 
tered or bartered for that end. 

The example bears out the observation in our 
last number, on the text of abdications, on the 
Louis Philippe has no disposition whatever to 
abdicate, but of turning the opportunities of roy- 
al station to private account, or, IN tumeoly 








When we see what France is now—a nation 


It is the motive | 
that must be examined in order to determine wheth- 


The bretbren of Joseph who sold him into Fgypt, | 


He lived 7 signs, however, of the unworthy position in less guilty of mean and tyrannical conduct. 
never lived in 


which the nation was placed to play the selfish) And above all, Judas, the traitor, is to be judged | 
_ game of the monarch soon appeared in the seiz-| by his wicked motives, and not by the vastly im- | 

ure of Cracow, and we have now another evi- portant results that flowed from his base treason. | 
The world is revolutionised, and the most important 
changes foliow the sordid and corrupt act, enlight- 
| whose empire is a bundle of robberies, and who ning nations and bringing them to the knowledge | 

is always trembling lest she should lose what/ of God. Yet Judas and his treason will ever be | 
| she should never have got, and holds uneasily, de«pised. For his motives were base and he did | 
| would never have ventured to take the step she |.) contemplate the good of mankind 

has done, but for the posture of France crouch-| | . : = . 

ing to creep through the Spanish intrigues. | portant consequenqge foilow acts of small im- 
| England and France heartily allied can sway | Portance iu themselves, as a slight angular deviation | 

the world ; bot the moment there is an interrap- in @ high-way leads toa wide departure; and though | 
| tion of the understanding between them, the de-| for sometime the two lines may seem nearly paral-, 
| Spotic powers are emboldened to acts of rapine, | Jel to each other, their distance constantly latiaheen| 
| as in Cracow, or to endeavor to crush improve- | : 
| ment, an in italy. P o | are found wide asunder. 

A great admiration of the wisdom of Louis) It <S- Mapertent, therefore, to mark scrupulously 
Philippe was at ane time the fashion, and many the direction of the line we pursue. If the motive 
eulogies of him have been delivered by the lead- is right we need not be anxious for the result; for 
ing statesmen in both houses of parliamest. | God can make all things to work for good. 

We have alwavs questioned the jastness of those | poart is right there 1s no fear of ? sienees -— 
panegyries. We have never been able to dis- Unhappil 

cover the grounds for them. Louis Philippe in ahappily too many disregard the intent of the 
our view is a wily man, but not a wise one. He | actors on the great stage. Bonaparte is extolled for 
is crafiy in bis management of means for an end, | the freedom he has inwoduced into continental Eu- 
but short-sighted in his choice of objects. Hejrope. Yet it is evident he intended no such thing. 


pation of Ferrara. 
| Austria, the most cowardly power in Europe, 








» parallel since the settlement of this new world. 


| males would give up their dissipations, renounce 


| Ments together—and rise higher in the scale of 
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His revolutionary acts may tend to the establish- 
ment of better systems of government; but his de- 
signs were wholly selfish. His intent was not to 
give freedom to the people; but bind them to his 
own will, ; 

So England is ambitioasly extending her empire 
in India. The result may be the introduction of 
Christianity into that benighted quarter of the world. 
But the motive is power and aggrandisement. 

Mexico is attacked and seized by our own rulers. 
Some tell us the result will be the conversion of that 
people to the true Christian faith.—But is this the | 
design of the authors of the war? Was it their in- 
tent to do a kindness to Mexico? or had they their) 
own selfish motives in bringing upon that people a 
desolating war? Rulers, too, must be judged by 
their intents rather than by the remote consequen- 
ces that may follow from their ambitious acts. 








BY dess ExcYULency 
GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


A PROCLAMATION, 
FOR A DAY OF 
PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 


During the last winter, a cry for bread was heard 
throughout this fraitfal land, from a distant and 
famishing people. It was a voice of agony, such 
as was never before heard by the living generations 
of this continent. The people of our great family 
of states, with prompt and Christian philanthropy, 
answered that cry, by sending breatl to the millions 
who uttered it. 

Seed time and harvest have again succeeded 
each other, and the boundless fields of our exten- 
ded country have procuced an abandance without 


In all the years of the history of Massachusetts, 
few have exhibited more evidences of internal and 
domestic prosperity than the past. 

“The earth is the Lora’s, and the fullness there- | 
of.’ All our blessings come from Him. For the | 
mantfold mercies of the past year, we owe to Him | 
a public manifestation of acknowledgement and | 
gratitude, 

I do, therefore, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, appoint THURSDAY, THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH DAY OF NOVEMBER next, 
to be observed by the people of this Commonwealth, 
as a day of public thanksgiving and praise. 

On that day, let us remember His goodness, 
cease from the pursuits of business and of pleasure, 
go up tothe temples of His worship, and offer to | 
Him the “sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 

Whilst we ‘enter 1n10 His gates with thanksgiv- 
ing, and into His courts with praise,” let us, as sin- 
ners, humble ourselves befure Him, and implore 
His pardoning grace. . 

In the enjoyment of is rich temporal blessings, 
let us be sensible that He offers to us spiritual bless- 
ings far more precious, and remember **that He so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotren 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’* 

With sincere hearts, let us pray, that He will 
continue to regard our Commonwealth with favor. 

That He will bless the industry of all classes of 


————$_- -—— 


The following is an estimate of the 


Two large centre diamonds, £2,000 enc), 
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VALUE oF QueeN Vicronia’s Caows 

Value of; = 
ferent jewels contained in the Queen's rota dif. 
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Fifty-four smaller diamonds placed 
x angle of the — . 
‘our crosses, each com of twenty. 
diamonds a, atin 
Four large diamonds on the tops of the ero 
T'welve diamonds coatained in the flew. 
Eighteen smaller diamonds contained ; 
same 
Pearls, diamonds, etc., on the arches and 
crosses . 10 ng 
One hundred and forty diamonds on yj.” 
mound 
Twenty-six diamonds on the upper cross 
Two circles of pearls about the rim 
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Notwithstanding sach an uncommon tac f 
elry, independent of the gold velvet cap . Jew. 
etc., the _crown weighs only nineteeg >. erm, 
em arg It measures seven inchos = 8 two 
rom the gold circle to the upper cross en night, 
eter at the rim is five inches. 7 One its diag. 


Warer.oo. A drive of aly 
the high road to Namur and | 


ut two hours oR 


part 2 eRe will bring 

the excursionist to this field of slauyhter. 1," 
distance is ten miles. A carriage With two} = 
Nb 


ses, to go and return will cost about 
vigilante (ca) may be hired for about one haif 
there and back. About two miles {rom Be. 
sels the road passes through the for st of Sain 
nies, a gloomy track of woodland, nine 9... 
ong, and seven and a half broad, Oy tho... 
skirts of the forest is the little village oj m . 
loo, whence the principal portions of the 
will be found about two miies distant Maye 
“citizen of the world’? set foot on this ec, 
memorable plain without solem: ly Teflectyno m y 
‘*seventy thousand men were slaughtered sans 
field of Waterloo!’ And may no one ron ~ 
from it without a firm resolve to do » mi 
towards the  ategere of war, and the pr: o- 
eeling which recognizes th rerfeey 
brotherhood of the great family of nations! 
[Brackland’s Continental Guide 
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Vermont. Governor Eaton, who was eeu. 
ed by the Legislature of Virginia, has delivers 
to that body his message. 11 is quite shor, He 
recommends a bill to seeure married wi men I 
property they may have at marriage, or poe vn 
He condemns the Mexican war, 
and says Vermont is tor a speedy peace, withoy 
more territory. He also communicates the ; 
olutions of the last Legislature relating to sy 
very and the Mexican war, which the Virginia 
legislature refused to receive, and directed jis 
executive to send back, and remarks that Ver 
mont can have no fears of her honor by the con 
trast in the respective conditions of the two 
States. 


Ted 








Ingury froma Fauy. A son of Deacon Jo 





our citizens, and reward their varied and honest 
pursuits with success, 

That He willsmile upon our common schools, 
and higher seminaries of learning, and make them 
the approved and efficient instruments of intellec- 
tual and moral improvement: 

That the widow, the fatherless, and the pocr, | 
may be the objects of His compassionate care : | 

That He will fill the hearts of the opulent with | 
a spirit of noble liberality, and cause them to real- 
ize the trath of the Savior’s words, that ‘‘itis more | 
blessed to give than to receive” : | 

That Hx will impart spiritual energy to the min- | 
isters of His word, and make them wise to m1 

| 


souls : 

That He will imbue the minds of professing | 
Christians, bearing different names, with the spirit | 
of their divine master, and lead them to imitate | 
Hi™ inacts of kindness and good will towards their | 
fellow-men : 

That He will look propitiously upon our com- | 
mon country, and, by diffusing among our citizens 


the principles of jastice and trath, and impressihg | that the 


them witha sacred and abiding regard for the) 
rights of man, strengthen the bonds of this great | 
Union, and mate it perpetual : 

That He will vouchsafe to open the way by which 
three millions of the human race, in this land of lib- | 
erty, now wearing the chains of slavery, shall 
without violence or convulsien be raised to the 
condition of freemen: 

That Ie wiil speedily arrest the calamities of | 
war, and put an end to those hostilities, which, at | 
this time, are wasting the treasures and sacrificing 
the lives of our own countrymen, and carrying 
desolation and death throughout a neighboring | 
Republic: 

And, to consummate the greatest good to the 
whole family of man, that He will cause the Gos- 
rex or His SON to be preached and received 
among the nations, and His Glorious Kinepom 
to be extended to the remotest bounds of the earth. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 
second day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, and 
of the Independence of the United States the 
seventy -second. 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Council, } 
Joun G. Paurrey, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Mussachusetts. 





Besxerician Resuuts or Inrettectuat Ex- 
Ercise. It is clearly proved that the high culti- 
vation of the intellect is favorable to protracted 
usefulness and long life. Highly educated men 
and women, on au average, live longer, and en- 
jey more even and pure health, than those of 
litle or no culture. ‘he mind is lite—the very 
essence of life, and where there is most of mind, 
other things equal, there is most of that which 
imparts lite and vigor to the body. It is be- 
lieved that thousands in this country annually 


die sume twenty years sooner than they would, | 
had they bestowed a higher cultivation upon | 


thei: intellect. We must be more intellectual 


and Jess sensual—more of that which dies not! 


and less of that which dies—if we would invigo- 
rate aud prolong whatever of us is immortal. It 
is said to be better to wear out than to rust out. 
The truth is, after all, very few in this country 


can claim the honor of wearing out, intellectual- | 
But hundreds are daily dying through men- | 


ly. 
tal rust. Why does the man of business lan- 
guish and die so svon on retiring to enjoy in 
idieness his gains?’ Just because the life-giv- 


| again,”’ he replied, ‘tand had no better sums 


siah Kimball, of Boxford, about eight years 


| was badly injured by a fall Jast Monday, He 


was out picking cranberries, with two othe 


| boys ; and on seeing a third, of great agility, 


in a tree-top, swinging in the breeze, de elim) 

up a pine to do the same. When about file 

feet from the ground a dead limb on which te [Re 
had taken hold, broke, and he fell, striking y 
such a way as to injure his head. On regaiving 

his senses he knew nothing of the manner 
which he had received his hurt. Dr. Gogswell, 

of Georgetown was called to him, and says te 
will recover. { Watchtower. 





Oseyine Instructions. A novel plan ofobey- 
ing ordets literally, recently occurred in a peg) 
boring county. A gentleman who carries op 4 
pretty extensive farm, purchased a fanning mil, 
at a cost of some $30. One of his men came: 
him shortly after the purchase, and complaised 
mill did not work well. “Try x 
again,’’ said the owner, ‘‘and if it stil] pre 
bad, take it into the road, fill it with straw, an I 
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burn it.’’ On the second trial, it did not work, 
and accordingly he burned it as directed. A 
few days afier, the gentleman asked \is mar 
how the fanning mill operated. ‘| tried s 
than before, and so I set fire to it,” 


“Tye 
a Wes 


| was right,’ replied the owner with an emphoss. 


**You are the first man I ever had who would 
mind me; you shall hereafter have an incieas 
of wages.’’ [Rochester Dai. Adv. 





| Awnecnore. An individual possessing mon 
' brass than silver, called on a celebrated nude 
man with whom he had not the slightest » 
quaintance. 
**My lord,’’ said he, ‘‘I am rather badly of 
for money, and have taken the «liberty to cal @ 
| you, as we are related; for, as far as | a 
,able to trace our genealogy, Adam wast 
| founder of our family ; and I hope your Ju 
| ship will not think of denyirg our common & 
| scent, nor the claims arising from it.” 
| ‘By no means,” said his lordship, good te 
}morediy. ‘There is a penny; and if all sor 
relations will give you as much, you will 
| richer man than lam.” 
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es a 

| The papers say that the hair of «lady! 
Hartford, Conn, measures 9 feet 4 inches® 
length, while she is only 5 feet 1 inch high 4 
would be a pleasant job to comb it 
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| THE JESTER. ‘ 


| Tue “Boor Busiiess.’’ A few days 9% 
a regular *‘genius’’—a good looking yuu 








and solicited a chance to learn the printing 
ness. 

‘Have you not a trade, sir!” said we. 

“Yes, sir. I’m a shoemaker by trade—hi® 
studied medicine a year—undersiand the sie" 
| of phrenology—now I want to learn the pr 
business, as that is an intellectual trac 

“Just so, sir,—especially the w’ 
part, the first branch. Try the 
moments, sir, and if you like the 
wil! give you constant employment.” 


of 





wheel 


dusif 








ing power, the mind ceases to act. Rust, stag- He wok hold of the wheel, to the ™ «i ree 
nation, disease, gloomy spirits and death must | joy of ‘Robert,’ and after turning 8)" 

inevitably come. ‘ihe perpetual tug and excite-| minutes, the perspiration starting vey" 
ment of business, as it is dene in this country, | he came to the conclusion that he cule! nee! 
frequently overtasks and breaks down the mind ; | the trade. beet if 
not so much by the igtellectual labor, as by the} ‘* What branch of business have yoo "°° 
excit ttending i of late" asked we. 





git. Now the study of the 
languages, the sciencesy &c., and the petting 
forth of the mental energies in form of mental 
thoughts fur the world, affurd just that kind of 
mental effort which is most favorable to long and 
vigorous life. Accordingly, literary and scien- 
tific men are, as a class, long lived. If our fe- 


their novels and their indolence, put away their 
inglorious rust, and their vain-glorious excite- 


intellectual, thinking, spiritual beings, they 
might secure to themselves and to their children 
a far more healthy, youthful, prolonged earthly 
existence, than most of them now enjoy. [Rev. 
Mr. Winslow. 





Thos. Blackstock, the oldest out-pensioner of 
Greenwich Hospital, died recently in England, 
in his one hundredth year. He served in the 
American war, in the 44th regiment, and was 
in actual service nearly 50 years. He was the 
sentinel on duty at head-quarters, when Gen. 
Prescott was taken in his bed on Rhode Island, 
together with his aid, Maj. Barrington, by a 
party of Americans and carried to the main land. 
The night was dark, and Blackstock was seized 
and bound before he had a chance to give the 
alarm by firing his musket. The veteran used 
to relate that among the Americans was a negro, 
who stove in, with his head, the door of the 
house, which Gen. Prescott had made his quar- 
ters, for the party to enter. (Prov. Transcript. 





How like a railway is homan life! The em- 
bankments are our occasional successes, the cut- 
ings our frequent difficulties, the passage through 
a tunnel may be compared to going throngh the 
Insolvent Courts, the engine is the mind, the 


*““Why, for the last week I've beer ae 
boot business, at the American House, 8°" 
land.”’ 

“Ah, blacking boots?’ we sugs sted. 

** Exactly,” said he. [Maine Farmet. 





ont 
Quirxs. The 2thake may be age 
without pain by the French specilic. a ' ta 
We wonder if the specific is hard 210k 
we will try it 4thwith. (Ex. Paper. 
If it cure it will be a Ider indeed. . 
10derly, gentlemen; "tis a sore suvj 
ger. 
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Yes, and one requiring 42de to bear. taal 
Courier. — 

1 Bat figures will do 0 to sles” tbe 
Where is the specific? [Ploughman 3 
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Mrs. Crawrorp said she 
her ‘Kathleen Mavourneen 
purpose of confounding the cockney 
who sing it thus, ‘‘The orn of the un 


same wy ‘ 
on the ill,”’ but Moore had laid the sam youll 
thas 
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the ‘ Woodpecker,” “A art 4 
; ” 
might ope for it ere. é 
4 ce bal . her #1 : 
An English lady, on arriving * ( a -* aaa 
to make the grand tour, was er" first ioe” 
what indignant at being termed, for | “et i 


7 - 
- “ > Mada®, 
her life, a foreigner. *‘You mistake, sait is you” 


she to the libeller, with some pique % 
are foreigners; we are Eng!is# 
entiem®® a? 


oot 


“Is Miss S. at home?” asked e the *® 
hy 


servant who had answered the call * 
“I think not, sir. I°ll go ask her 
Se ae 


j 
. ye! 
Why is a hot roll likes chrvealis? Bec 





stoker appetite, and reason the engineer. 


the garb that makes the butter-fly- 
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GOVERNOR HILL OF N. H. UPON 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Governor, in his Monthly Visiter ¢ 
Bist, devotes three or four columns of his 
expose to his readers the erroneous notion 
Ploughman entertains in regard to the op 
lime on the farme in Massachusetts. 

The Governor is exceeding!y civil in his 
and we would not have him infer on an 
that we are displeased with the notice he 
gome recent clashing in sentiment bet 
Genessce Farmer and the Ploughman. 
indeed pleased that he takes up th 
to trim off our excrescences, and to expose 
sides to the glorious influence of light: ‘The 
knows as weil as any one the merit of savi 
per from the error of his ways; and that t 
cheapest mode that any one can take ‘*t 
multitade of sins,’’ (agricultural sins of co 
In the Monthly Visiter our own article entit 
Mania’’ is copied in full, and the strictar 
lime doctrines of the Ploughman follow. 
not copy them at length, for bis remarks o 
ed over too wide « space for a fair sho 
whole substance of his argument rests or 
opinions and on the opinions and practic 
mers in New Jersey, Peansylvania, and o! 
south of them. 
to let our readers see the manner and style 
the subjected is treated in the Visitor. 

“Mr. Backminster** has treated thelapy 


We will copy a few lines 


lime as a manure with the appellation 

Mania’’ as though this was one of the hi 
the day which have resulted in teaching | 
a lesson at an expense altogether out of pr 
ite value. If our recollection does not fa 
Buckminster commenced his hostility to 
simply by the doctrine that it was altogett 
asa manure, but that it was actually | 
For a man of his strong prejadices he com 
great way when he admits that in some 

may be useful as some other ingredients 
common parlance gre cousidered of little o 
ve,’’ &c. Ke. 

Here we mast correct the Governor as t 
of our ever denying that lime might be 
certain soils. And still farther from fac 
stating that we supposed lime ‘‘actually de 
He will find no such expressions in our w 
our readers will agree. We have aniforn 
it of no more value than sand on most of 0 
chusetts soils. 

And in regard to the soils of N. Jersey, 
vania &cc., the Governor must know, unl 
Jost hjs recollection totally, that we have 

uniformly that lime is useful where iron or 
where the soil has a reddish color. ‘Tl 
precise ground that we took in the State 
Boston at the time when the Agricultural 
sioner, first met us there and ardently argu 
of lime; telling us all that we might profita 
Boston with wheat if we would but be lib: 
use of that article. He actually called up 

‘before the whole assembly to prove that 
been useful on his land; and on our cross 
tion that very witness said bis land was /1 
ore. 

This was not done in a corner, and the 
knew of it at the time, for he copied into 
the proceedings of these meetings, and ga 
the lectures that we had there. 

In another place the Governor is incorr 
of fact. He understands that one of the p 
the Ploughman is, ‘that lime fails to has! 
composition of other materials.’’ He thes 
to show that lime, when he first tried a 
casks oa bis dung heap, ‘was a little toc 
action’® (that is he actually burnt ap a pil 
manure by slaking « few casks of lime in 

This act must have been committed 
eight or nine years ago, when the Gov 
commenced farming. 
knows that lime should never be slaked 1 
“vegetable and animal manure.”’ 
and potatoes in a bed of lime by the heat 
engaged in the process of slaking. 
that manure will bura in such an oven. 


as 

For every farmer's 

Boys 
Boys 


Yet, our readeys believe, the Governor 
act of his owa (this act of slaking lime 
hill) to prove the error of the Ploughman 
that lime fails to hasten the decompositic 
materials! 

Goverpor fill has read enough to kn¢ 
English and all other writers use old, e 
lime on their lands, many contending 
lime produces but little effect the first | 
Hill himself in this very criticism conte 
lime must not be expected to operate t 
mediate advantage of the farmer—that 1 
fects are seen for years. But now, to up 
Ories, he speaks of the operation of lime 
slaking ! 

Oar readers well know that when we 
tended that lime had no effect to hasten 
of vegetable matter we spoke of lime as) 
applied. We have quite often admitted 
it was slaking it would generate heat, « 
in the promotion of decomposition. But 
any experience would ever put anslaked 
manure heap, or into any heap that had | 
Matter in it. 

We hope we are now understood. § 
as used by farmers, has no tendency 
the rotting of vegetable matter. All 
that we have heard of til] now have treet 
lime when contending in favor of its pro 
decomposition of matter. 

The important question for farners is 
lime ought to behave better when it is 
Much; bat whether, in fact, it ws need 
Greater quantities than it is found in 
We want direct and positive evidence | 
All reasoning on the component pai 
&e. fails unless it can be plainly sho 
addition of lime to that which now ¢ 
soil produces better crops. 

And here most of our farmers are a, 
Colman himself, once a strenuous devo: 
declared to us in State street that in his 
through the western counties he could 1 
farmer in a handred who would adwit tt 

of service to his land. 

Gov. Hill too must see, as he has read 





